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Pedestal Sob Geatiee: o.oo a as Harvey Eagleston 


Continuing its series of studies of the stream-of-consciousness 
novels, the SEWANEE Review in this contribution calls attention of 
those devotees of James Joyce and Virginia Woolf to the work of 
Dorothy Richardson, pioneer in the field. Mr. Eagleston, who is a 
member of the faculty of the California Institute of Technology, not 
only summarizes the plots of Miss Richardson’s dificult novels but 
passes criticism upon her technique and matter: a criticism which 
ts tersely expressed in the apt title of his essay. 
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DEFINITIONS FOR SEEKERS 


full generation has now passed since G. Lowes Dickinson, 
A in 4 Modern Symposium, described one of the last meet- 
ings of The Seekers, a gathering of representatives of the diverse 
cults and philosophies found in the modern state. Readers all 
wished that they might sometime listen to the Seekers, as one by 
one they gave expression to the ideals and prejudices that moved 
them. Only after I had returned at a late hour of the night some 
months ago to ponder over the events of the evening did I awake 
to the fact that my wish had been granted without my realization. 
But how bitter was the realization when it came! 

The gathering which I attended at the invitaticn of a friend who 
was to read a paper on the conflict of Humanism and Science, like 
the gathering held a generation ago, represented the best cross- 
section of the current of thought of its time. The stolid Tory 
who had delivered to the Seekers the obituary to a civilization and 
culture rooted in the soil was, of course, no longer present. His 
place had been taken by a representative of the committee of 
Technocrats.* The Journalist, whose fate had been sealed in the 
early days of the War when the word ‘propaganda’ was borrowed 
to express a condition autochthonous to our civilization, was re- 





1Author’s Note: Since the meeting described, the Technocrat, who was ever 
a close disciple of Bellamy although he consistently refused to acknowledge his 
master, has become an official in the N. R. A., for he believes it to be the first 
logical step in achieving his ends. 
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placed by his present counterpart, whose daily column, read by 
thirty million Americans, reiterates in various keys and modes 
the theme of the great advance of Science. The Quaker had long 
since died, and the Anarchist, as we already know, had been killed 
in a.demonstration at St. Petersburg. The Quaker’s place was 
filled by a representative of the Oxford Movement, but, though 
another anarchist had been recruited, he was then confined to bed 
with a severe case of anaemia. The Conservative and the Liberal 
telephoned that they could not be present. The coming election 
necessitated a joint-conference between those once-ardent oppo- 
nents about electoral tactics so that no canons of political good taste 
might be violated during the heat of campaign. Agreements on 
tariff and international relations had to be reached in advance so 
that the country might present a united, if uninspired, front to the 
world. The Professor, who had maintained the need for criticism 
and skepticism in a world full of burning theories and passions, 
had been a leading spirit among the Seekers during the years im- 
mediately following the War, but of late the demands of his daily 
broadcasts over a national network prevented him from attend- 
ing meetings. 

No wonder, then, that I did not realize the august gathering 
which I attended until after the meeting had adjourned. True, 
the Poet had been present, but the years had marked him, and he 
was no longer the fumbling, embarrassed Seeker after life; he had 
reached the period of second childhood, and reticence had given 
way to an extreme loquacity as unmusical as it was unintelligible. 
His audience listened with respectful attention, but its respect was 
founded simply on the memory of what the poet once had been. 
The Gentleman of Leisure quietly left while the paper was still in 
progress with the plea to the host that he had to catch an early 
boat to Italy. Only the Man of Science was as he had been. His 
vocabulary had changed somewhat in a generation, and I heard 
words like bacteriophage, behaviorism, endocrine, isotrope, libido, 
parsec, and psychokinesia, which puzzled me at first until I real- 
ized that some of the ideas symbolized had existed nearly as long 
as the roots of the coined or borrowed words. His old bombastic 
assurance had left him, although now he was obviously the re- 
spected member of the group. Though he spoke frequently, ac- 
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' cording to his custom of a generation ago, ‘for’, as Dickinson once 
described him, ‘though he was a specialist, he regarded everything 
as a branch of his specialty,’ he had, apparently, been too success- 
ful in persuading others of the worth of his own opinion, for now 
he occasionally declined to speak until urged at length by the 
Journalist. When he finally spoke, the discussion in progress was 
dropped unless the Journalist added a word or distorted the state- 
ments with an application of his own. Even my friend, as he de- 
livered his paper, spoke in a modulated tone, as if he expected any 
moment an interruption calling him to account for his statements. 
But the Man of Science said not a word until he was finally 
prompted to ask a question by the Journalist, who sat beside him. 

The meeting was a gloomy affair that eventually came to a 
gloomy end. The paper presented a chaotic world in a language of 
chaotic symbols. A great deal was said about the New Psychology, 
the New Religion, the New Physics, and the Machine Age. Very 
little was said about the nature of Man. Names of popular writers 
of the day were liberally sprinkled through the paper, together 
with extended quotations from works published within the decade, 
or even, in the main, within the year. Where were the old names 
the Seekers loved so well: Plato, Cicero, Aquinas, Calvin, Vol- 
taire? Where were the old words that indicated the ideals toward 
which they strove, each in his own way: truth, beauty, loyalty, 
love, justice, peace? Where was the old enthusiasm, the joie de 
vivre, the ironic aggressiveness that had set the Conservative 
against the Liberal, or the Professor against them both? The new 
silence did not result from the patient understanding of the Quaker 
or the reasoned imagination of the Man of Letters. If anything, it 
was a silent expression of the pessimism of the Man of Business. 
But it arose from men who were not by nature pessimists; it arose 
from the sons of men who had fought and argued and never made 
their peace. As the paper came to_an end a desultory discussion 
followed, feebly supported by the harassed chairman for the even- 
ing. 

Just what, suggested one, do you mean by religion? My friend 
tried to answer the question, but without success; his terms were 
general and vague. Someone finally secured a dictionary, and, 
for a moment, a feeling of expectancy seemed to enter the group; 
but he closed the book with a shrug and volunteered no help. An- 
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other asked the meaning of humanism, of science, of morals; but 
no suitable answer was forthcoming. The gathering lingered on 
until such time as it seemed proper to break up, and then we ad- 
journed. I wandered home to realize that at last I had attended 
a meeting of The Seekers. Why this boring commonplaceness 
that has, during the generation, become unpleasantly evident at 
more and more presumably rational discussions? What reason 
for this obvious stagnation that strikes at more than the Roots 
of ‘Honour or the Veins of Wealth? It has seeped into the very 
blossoms of sociability where it bids fair to wither the character- 
istic bloom of homo sapiens. The problem is not easily solved. 


Il. 


A tremendous shift in our perspective has been occasioned by 
the loss of truly classical education. Whatever evils may be laid 
at the door of the classical education of centuries past, we must 
count one resulting asset: it gave the intelligent man a historical 
perspective. 

He saw every age governed by two antagonistic forces: fact 
and fad. The fact was a generalization, firmly tested for centuries 
through observation of specific instances. The fad was a twisting 
of the generalization out of due proportion. On the whole, we 
can say that, when a science reaches a point where development 
is slow and demands are great, when the empirical temper de- 
mands action not forthcoming from pure science, fad will tend to 
supplant fact. Nowhere is the tendency to supplant fact by fad 
more apparent than in the history of medicine, where our natural 
bent should be doubly evident to us today in the flourishing period 
when one man would cure us all with goat glands and another by 
playing on our backbones, not to mention the more subtle special- 
ist who attributes too many of our ills to thyroids or to tonsils. 
Allbutt, in his Fitzpatrick Lectures, said, with relation to Alexan- 
drian medicine at the close of the third century, B.C.: 


It has been the trial of Medicine that while, as compared 
on the one hand with the no less complex but far more ac- 
cessible phenomena of law and politics, and on the other with 
the far less complex phenomena of the physical sciences, it 
has stood, and stands still, in respect of the difficulty and inac- 
cessibility of its knowledge, at a great disadvantage; yet, in 
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no unnatural impatience with these perennial bafflings and 
obscurities, the moan of suffering men and women and. the 
poignant misery of their children have ever driven us into 
action, however blind, however premature. Remedies, ortho- 
dox, empirical or quackish, one way or another, remedies by 
whatsoever means, have always been imperiously demanded 
of us. And, as nowadays the modern physician cannot wait 
for pharmacology, which seems to him, and not unnaturally, 
to be the tortoise behind the hare of empirical practice, so 
after a like manner we may imagine the impatience of Alex- 
andrian physicians, sick of the pursuit of anatomy . . . The 
disinterested search after knowledge for its own sake dropped 
into an industrious and respectable assiduity; or into techni- 
cal furtherance of the crafts, especially of agriculture . . . Thus 
the field was left open for astrological phantasies and for the 
marvels of zoology that, engendered in the East and flourish- 
ing in the Aelian, spread themselves through the bestiaries and 
herbals of the Middle Ages. 


Astrology, which has been cursed for many other evils, is in it- 
self an excellent example of fad, built as it was on the sound, 
known fact of the moon’s influence on the tides. Writers on the 
history of medicine maintain that Harvey’s discoveries were post- 
poned a thousand years by our natural tendencies toward fads; 
and we know that from Aristarchus of Samos to Copernicus was 
intellectually but a step, although actually eighteen hundred years 
intervened. In medicine and astronomy we find two extremes, 
but both are fads and both are always with us in every phase of 
life: to cling to the old and to follow after the will-~’o-the-wisp, the 
new. It was Matthew Arnold who, two generations ago, raised a 
cry for ‘culture’, by which he meant a classical education which 
resulted in the power of seeing in historical perspective and of 
avoiding the natural bent toward an empiricism which led to fads. 


‘The danger now is’, he said in Culture and Anarchy, ‘not 
that people should obstinately refuse to allow anything but 
their old routine to pass for reason and the will of God, but 
either that they should allow some novelty or other to pass for 
these too easily, or else that they should underrate the im- 
portance of them altogether, and think it enough to follow 
action for its own sake without troubling themselves to make 
reason and the will of God prevail therein.’ 


The seeker after culture, the classically-educated student, event- 
ually saw his own age in its true position in the sweep of time, 
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governed by those two forces, fad and fact, although the realiza- 
tion came hard. He awakened to the belief that human nature is 
always stable, always much the same; but he saw what was more | 
promising, that man’s control over his own nature was gradually 
becoming more potent. He came to believe in an absolute stand- 
ard of perfection, and he came to dream of the eventual attain- 
ment, long after his own time, of that standard. 

But classical education has of late broken down, and with the 
break has come a loss among intelligent people of regard and feel- 
ing for the past; as a corollary comes an equal loss of regard and 
feeling for the future, for without a knowledge of what the human 
race has been we cannot easily understand what the human race 
will be. Our schools, instead of working against the common tend- 
ency, have actually fostered it. Dewey’s maxim that education is 
not training for life, but life itself, has led to some excesses. A 
modern textbook used in training teachers defines education as: 
‘The remaking of society, in each generation, in the pattern of its 
conjoint activities—its institutions.’ In short, we of the twentieth 
century will brook no criticism; we will look only to ourselves for 
our standards and teach as standards for the next generation the 
fads of our own time. No question that our schools have looked 
only to themselves for their standards; Professor Hart says that 
the New School ‘exists fundamentally as a means of defending the 
individual child from any control by the past of the human race,’ 
and gleefully cites as fossilized material thrown overboard for good 
and all what he chooses to call ‘Plato’s Royal Lie.’ 

It naturally follows that we are attempting to inbreed, just as 
the early Fathers of the Church attempted to inbreed. We have 
come to believe that'we are living in a New Dispensation of thought 
arising from the Gospel of Physical Science, just as Hippolytus and 
Clement and Jerome believed that they were living in a New Dis- 
pensation arising from the Gospel of Christ. No greater deroga- 
tion of non-Christian thought could be found than the statement 
of Epiphanius that Aristotle was ‘the Bishop of the Arians’; no 
greater indictment of the thought of the past can be found than 
the scornful words of John Dewey, who spoke of ‘the puny ir- 
relevancy that measures our strivings with yard sticks handed 
down from class cultures of the past’. 
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Physical science may well be bringing us a New Dispensation, 
but, if so, it is at best comparable to the injection into the stream 
of thought of the Christian concept. The intellectual history of 
the Middle Ages is a history of the struggle to reach back to the 
discarded philosophy of Greece over an almost impregnable barrier 
erected by those who believed the thought of the. past unnecessary 
to an understanding of the present. Aquinas and Roger Bacon 
represent, each in his own way, a return to the stream of thought 
that had been left a thousand years before. The journey during 
the thousand years had been interesting, instructive, and even 
thrilling at times, but the travellers thirsted and longed for the 
river they knew not how to reach. During the Renaissance the 
travellers, now returned, remembered all too well the thirst and 
stayed slavishly by the river-bed where they seldom caught the 
vistas they had seen from the mountain tops during the Middle 
Ages. Now, tiring of the river, fearful of the mountain top, we 
have almost persuaded ourselves to abandon our wanderings and 
to resign ourselves to the thought of sedentary, senile decay be- 
cause the expedition was not worth the candle. Is there no survey, 
no body of engineering principles, no absolute standard, if you will, 
that will teach us to steer a firmer course which touches on both 
the refreshing waters and the invigorating mountain heights? 

But we cannot draw those principles exclusively from within 
ourselves. As we cannot raise ourselves by our bootstraps, as we 
cannot lift our world without a fulcrum, so can we not progress 
without a fixed starting-point, a defined course, and a goal. With 
the vision of the goal before us, and the place from which we 
started behind, we can define our course and avoid some of the 
errors into which we already have fallen. Or have we permanent- 
ly shifted our attention from the goal, that oft-repeated ‘Knowl- 
edge of God, Man, and the Physical Universe’? My purpose here 
is simply to recall the original plan and direction, and the duties of 
the groups on the party. I make no pretense to originality in my 
statements; in fact, I shall try at every point to avoid it. 


Ill. 


A basic concept among thinkers of the past has been the duality 
of nature. No sooner did they try to put their fingers on the es- 
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sence than they found that they had included but half of the 
whole. When we look at an elm tree, we know at once two things: 
first, it is an elm tree; second, it is like no other elm tree we have 
ever seen. When we see our friend coming toward us on the 
street, we at once know he is our friend; he is a man, but like no 
other man we have ever seen. The Greek concept of microcosm 
and macrocosm expressed this relation before the concept became 
a fad. This essential paradox has given rise in our language, as in 
every language, to two very important words, ‘general’ and ‘specif- 


’ ic’ or their variants. These two natures in nature war in any in- 


tellectual concept we may put on them, and it seems that all our 
actions tend to accentuate the differences, not only in the animate, 
but also in the inanimate world. Shipbuilders tell us that two 
boats built in the same shipyard by the same crew of men from 
the same architect’s plan draw different amounts of water, and all 
the restatements of Archimedes’ Principle will not alter the fact. 
Somewhere in the building the human, the natural, element entered 
in. If we acknowledge this dualism in nature, therefore, our think- 
ing about God, Man, and the Physical Universe will not be di- 
vided in three, but in six. 

Let us retrace our steps toward another definition. We have, 
in late years, with regard to Science, come to confound the part 
with the whole. ‘Science,’ by derivation, denies the fact that it 
must be exclusively applied to intellectual exercise in the study 
of natural phenomena. The recent tendency to confine the use 
of the word is wholly intelligible, just as it is to be regretted. The 
corpus of physical science, so long relegated to a minor place while 
men pursued the study of theology or sociology, has advanced by 
leaps and bounds during the past several centuries. Where, in the 
realm of theology, for instance, can we find during the past four 
centuries men comparable with Kepler, Newton, and Darwin? But 
to revere students of the Physical Universe to the exclusion from 
consideration of the work of students in other fields of thought is, 
and must be, simply a fad resulting from the inbreeding of our 
time. 

We may perceive the realm of science by understanding its 
method. The method of science is, and has been, the patient ac- 
cumulation of facts by controlled experiment, from which tested 
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generalizations arise. The generalizations of physics and chem- 
istry are no more laws than are the generalizations of economics 
and government and of theology, if the generalizations are derived 
from an equally large body of data and are unexcepted. The data 
may refer to that which is above man, that which is man, or that 
which is below man; in short, they may refer to God, Man, and 
the Physical Universe. If the study treats of material below man, 
we call it natural science; if the study treats of man, we call it 
social science; if the study deals with material above man, we 
call it theology. These elements have always been at war, as the 
great minds of an age were attracted more to one study than an- 
other. Of laws in the natural sciences we need no examples; 
Grimm’s Law may be characteristic of the social sciences; in the- 
ology study has been hampered because the supernatural is out- 
side the concept of time and space, but the mediaeval mystic seems 
to have overcome this difficulty. Bernard postulated definite laws 
based on mystical experience that have not, as yet, been disproved 
and have frequently apparently been substantiated. As we trans- 
fer our study through the alignment of sciences from mathematics 
to theology, the problem of securing controllable data becomes 
increasingly difficult, and, at present, is sometimes thought to be 
insoluble. But the difficulty arises in part from our belief that 
the only medium of control is an arbitrary system of weights and 
measures. In this belief we differ from many past epochs and 
may, therefore, believe that we shall differ from epochs to come. 
We should be less wary of calling theological doctrines ‘laws’ had 
not the theological superstructure of false generalizations fallen 
and carried good with bad. We are faced with a warning against 
excessive gullibility in any intellectual endeavor. 

Over and above these three divisions of science stands philos- 
ophy, which is both a union of the sciences and something more. 
Newman would say that Philosophy is Knowledge (the union of 
the sciences) impregnated with Reason, by which he would mean, 
no doubt, speculative reason. The road between philosophy and 
the sciences is not a one-way road. Philosophy may be likened to 
the general of an army; he directs the march and the attack. The 
army precedes him to the town, but, when the gates are reached, 
it pauses while he marches to the fore and leads it into the city. 
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Speculation directs the workers in science into this highway of 
thought or that. Then, on the generalizations they ascertain, he 
bases the plans for the next attack. 


IV. 


But, as we have said, nature is essentially dual. A patient ac- 
cumulation of facts may eventually lead to a generalization that 
will withstand the force of all argument; but not always. As we 
are general, so are we particular. With relation to the Physical 
Universe, we have been wont to call these particulars phenomena. 
The biologist will explain the laws which govern the bend in a 
particular elm tree, but the bend still remains and marks that tree 
from all others. Our endeavors to attain absolute purity in the 
laboratory follow the endeavors to attain a perfect vacuum; we 
explain away the lack of a perfect vacuum, but the lack remains. 
We may arrive at generalizations which we think are letter perfect 
only to meet with natural conditions that cannot be included in 
our law. We may evolve a law of chance, like the laws so clearly 
stated in Hoyle, but the playing of innumerable games of cards 
does not consistently support the laws, and the graphs and charts 
of poker and bridge still simply indicate what the cards may do. 
We may be forced, then, in every intellectual endeavor, to the im- 
passe to which the physicists have now been forced: we may pred- 
icate a theory of indeterminacy. We do not explain phenomena, 
for our only explanations are based on scientific laws; the only 
generalization we arrive at is that the phenomena remain. 

With relation to man, this individuality is frequently called by 
the name of personality; but any name is essentially unsafe, for 
we are dealing with conditions which allow no generic appellation. 
We enjoy 4 Comedy of Errors; but we enjoy it because it is a 
grotesque of life. We stretch our imaginations to conceive two 
Dromios completely identical, but the characters are images and 
have existed only on the stage. We endeavor to postulate 
‘laws’ of salesmanship; but the wise sales-manager knows that the 
communications of men are individual as well as general, and he 
eventually bases his sales charts on averages and possibilities. 

In relation with God, the concept has long been clearly stated. 
Although we have been unable to give voice to a single ‘law’ of 
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theology in our own times, we have been solicitous about the wel- 
fare of religion, and the relation of each individual to the super- 
natural. Religion we claim as our own, and we resent another’s 
right to try to generalize on our own religious experience. 

Phenomena, individualty, religion; the three aspects of the 
unique in nature are opposed to the three aspects of the general 
in nature. As philosophy acts as the speculative leader of science, 
so do we need a speculative leader in these three opposing fields. 
Some have attempted to find an answer in what they brand ‘hu- 
manism,’ and for lack of a more telling word it may do. The 
purpose of the humanist is essentially the purpose of the critic, 
and criticism may be the more satisfactory term. Granted that 
our lives may be better ordered by a greater number of positive 
generalizations; granted that the need for more and more tried 
and trusted laws is great: we have always to beware of our natural 
tendency to generalize where the data do not warrant. We grant 
to the field of philosophy the right to speculate; we do not grant 
that right to the army of scientists which philosophy directs. 
Their general may order them into the jaws of death, but it is not 
for one of them to issue the orders. The moment he does, he is 
no longer a soldier, but a general; he is no longer a scientist, but 
a philosopher. How many times have we found, during the years 
past, this desire on the part of scientists to forget their duty! In 
the Middle Ages theologians postulated ‘laws’ which were pure 
speculation. Religion showed the basic errors in their system; the 
system wavered but has not wholly disintegrated because behind 
the false generalizations lie many true ones. Yesterday and to- 
day, physical and natural scientists occasionally postulate ‘laws’ 
almost equally absurd. It is the purpose and duty of the critic to 
cry, ‘Stop! Here are phenomena.’ 

Since the minor cataclysm in the field of economics in the few 
years past, the concept is not so unintelligible. How many ‘laws’ 
were stated that have been disproved! How often should the 
critic have shouted, ‘Stop!’ The factions must war against each 
other: religion against theology, individuality against social science, 
phenomena against natural science. If our thinking is to be in- 
telligent, it must be checked and counter-checked through thoughts 
on God, Man, and the Physical Universe. 
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Perhaps younger sciences stand more in need of criticism, need 
more the stern hand of criticism laid upon their shoulders. But 
the older sciences have all too often shown the desire to break their 
bonds and call what is simply speculation by the name of law. 
How many of the more imaginative professors of biology regret 
phases of the ‘laws’ of evolution they have taught from the college 
rostrum? How many professors of political science would now 
retract the political creeds and dogmas of a generation, or even a 
decade, ago? 

Whatever may be the results of the intellectual process, these 

two elements are necessary: science and criticism. As the years 
pass and we tend to confuse fads with facts, one will become more 
potent and seem all-inclusive. Eventually we come to realize the 
past error, and, in reaction, frequently swing to the opposite ex- 
treme. Since the popular imagination has been captured by the in- 
teresting and extraordinary results of physical science, and since 
the popular imagination is, at best, fickle and untrustworthy, it ap- 
pears highly probable that we are tending to carry to an extreme 
our reverence for physical science and to forget that criticism in 
this field of thought is as necessary as in any other. The ease 
with which a physicist has discoursed on the relation of physics to 
theology is only comparable to the ease with which the mediaeval 
theologian discoursed on the relation of theology to physics. There 
is no reason why a physicist should not know a great deal about 
religion, or a sociologist not know about astronomy; in fact, the 
greater the intellectual capacity of the individual, no doubt, the 
greater will be his curiosity about ail fields of knowledge and the 
greater his ability to assimilate them. A Renaissance ideal of the 
perfect man demanded one who had proved his worth in many 
fields, and now, or recently, Professor Thomson, the physicist, is 
head of the English classicists. But the contention is that being 
a physicist, per se, does not qualify a man to speak upon religion. 
Today we are faced with a debate between groups of physicists 
about the meaning of experimental data related to the cosmic ray. 
The results would appear to be opposed, but perhaps back of the 
debate we must realize that the debaters have in the end forsaken 
their natural habitat in the realm of experimental science and have 
entered the province of speculative reason—in short, that they have 
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deserted science for philosophy and, refusing to march as soldiers, 
have now become generals. In that light we must remember that 
speculative reasoning is often proved fallacious, and its results are 
never to be accepted as final. The same attitude criticism would 


‘hold toward phases of behaviorism and evolution, which have, all 


too frequently of late, been taught as laws in our colleges and our 


' periodicals. 


Fundamental to our definition of terms, therefore, is the concept 
of the duality of nature and its relation to the study of God, Man, 
and the Physical Universe. Each of the six fields of thought has 


‘its own history, a history that has, all too often, been neglected by 


the workers in those fields. No doubt a thorough study on their 
own part of the thought of their predecessors would help to elimi- 
nate many of the difficulties arising from contemporary trial and 
error. As each field has its history, so does each field have its 
literature, all of vital importance to the students of those fields. As 
the interpreter of one field to another, as the messenger of the gen- 
eral to the particular and the particular to the general, stands 
poetry, and I use the term in the old-fashioned sense of creative 
or created art—painting, sculpture, dancing, music, and fiction of 
every sort. Oedipus stands as a representative of a type of man, 
a generalized man who is good, true to life, true to type, and self- 
consistent. But he is like no other man who ever lived, in fiction 
or in life. We see in Hamlet the faults and foibles of each one of 
us, but he is not any man we ever knew. Generalized, the agents 
of fiction are yet particular; they act in a union of philosophy and 
humanism, of science and phenomena. The scientist will see in 
Tartuffe something he will never find in a laboratory; the dreamer 
in the market place will see in Faust principles of all humanity 
as he would never see them in the individuals who file past him one 
by one. 


V. 


As I returned from the meeting of the Seekers, I had the feeling 
of intellectual activity suddenly grown stale. The thinking lacked 
direction; it had no beginning, no middle, no end. Like the travel- 
lers who wandered in a circle in the midst of an impenetrable for- 
est, the Seekers had lost all zest for the adventure. At every turn 
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vision was impeded, so they sank to earth to try to see no more. 
The fault may be that the Seekers truly are in the midst of a forest 
from which they can never hope to extricate themselves. Without 
direction, they have followed action for its own sake, and now, even 
as Arnold warned, action has palled. But it may be that a re- 
defining of the course, a consideration of the way they have come 
and the object toward which they tend might renew their hopes 
and ambitions, and spur them on to an ardent competition one 
with another toward the attainment of their common goal. 


hy Kathleen Sutton 


THE BEGGAR 


“Have you anything to give?” 
He cries all day, all night, 
This man who cannot live 
In his own right. 


On the day that he was born, 
So was he tricked by fate. 

He is lonely and forlorn, 
Without love; without hate. 


Knowing neither joy nor grief 
That fountain from within, 

He hungers for belief; 

: He thirsts for sin. 


But alas, his soul is numb! 
He is only flesh and mind, 
Crying:“Give! Oh, give a crumb, 
You so well dined.” 


























by Geoffrey Stone 


THE IDOL THAT SPOKE IN BABYLON 


The last beam lapsed.and the dust curled 
In busy places, the roofs fallen, 


The pillars stretched in the roadways, the roadways 


Bent and broken like leaves cracked, 

The fat bush grown ragged and the neat tree 
Grown shabby and the moonbeams 

Motionless with no man to break them, 

Nothing crawling in the shadows, the doorways 
Gaping and soundless as mouths of the dead, 
Over the tumbled stones a silence, 

Never a sound in the emptied vaults, 

Even the whisper of water quiet forever, 
Babylon is fallen, is fallen, that great city. 


Departed the sia ele soul lusted after, 

Gone the voice of the singer 

And. the footfalls under the stars’ provocation. 
Only the moon in the marketplace, 

In the halls the sigh of the wind, the chambers 
Odorless of bodies, no one to lament 

The desolation and the stain of blood 

Near too thin for seeing were there eyes to see, 
No softness of man or his raiment; the beasts 
That served him, the fruit, the wine and the meats 
That fed him and the couch of his pleasures 
Are gone from Babylon, that fallen city. 
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Alone of all men I walked in Babylon, 
Alone stepped over the prone columns 
Lying with heads in the dust, alone 
Listened to the footfalls’ crazed rushing 
Down the stone aisles of solitude, 

Alone stepped past the portals 

Now meaningless, and alone took thought 
Where nothing had need of thinking— 
Alone till I came to that aloof hall 

Where the gods sat with their feet in the dust. 
There there was one aged from his birth, 
The wrinkles wrought with his first form, 
The gums meeting and the cheeks sunken, 
The graven eyeball déep in its shell 

And the false flesh fluted between the bones. 
He stood, but like two: a fissure 

Split him downward and gave egress to dust; 
And he spoke: 

Each deed is the prophecy 

Of its own doom and its doer’s: the seed 
Wakens only to know completer death 
And he that chisels stone more evident 
Contrives to make the fact of death. 

Son of man, why do you come here 
Among the unsteady plinths, reminders 

Of old desires wrecked in the sating? 

But look: these towers once cut the sky 
With a clean line, now are broken teeth 

In a mouth too old for anguish; | 

Think of the calloused palms, the muscles 
Cracked under the skin and the minds 
Weary with semblance of line and weight 
That built the folly of Babylon. 

Your ways are death, your hands cannot 


. Make even sepulchres enduring. 


Son of man, think on pain 

And the bitter thirst for doing that wracks 
The builder and the long days when the shafts 
Are a promise without fulfillment. 
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The speech in which these stones were hewn 
Is mute for you and only I speak, 

What was not reckoned and you would not hear. 
I am the split image of an old longing, 

Not dead because I knew no growth, 
Talking a tongue unknown at my birth; 
Therefore I endure, ungrowing but changed, 
And am no part of my builders’ lusts 

But the weariness. Son of man, 

There are no words can make your flesh 
Aware of the rooted stones’ wisdom, 

No words can finally convince 

The heart it longs for longing only. 

Here death speaks loud, but its whisper 

Is carried plain in your heart’s murmur. 


He having spoken, his sides parted, 

Fell noisily in the great hall 

And the dust traced wreaths on the air. 

I fled from that place and from Babylon the fallen. 


Christ was flesh: our hearts are stone. 


The roofs of Babylon are fallen. 


by Merrill Moore 


FOREST CONCERT AND PROCESSION 


After the thunder split the lake in two 

A night lark came and sang a song or two; 
After the lightning flared its lurid flame 
A school of timid fireflies gently came. 
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by George J. Walmer 


GERMAN FURY 


Tue Otp Roots or THE New German NATIONALISM 


i, 


EARLY every great nation has been forged on the anvil of 

two sacred causes: the struggle for unity and the struggle 
for independence. These crises in the life of a people are the prime 
movers which call into being the spirit of nationhood and patriot- 
ism. On the tide of such a struggle, the national spirit soars to a 
crescendo of fury which brands as traitors and renegades all who 
seek to challenge or moderate the course of national destiny. With 
the history of these crises the most cherished memories of the na- 
tional saga are bound up. It is no mere accident that the senti- 
ment of the American people has exalted to a height of almost 
mystical veneration Washington and Lincoln, the one the hero 
of the struggle for independence, the other of the struggle for unity. 

Happy is the nation which attains her destiny when she first puts 
forth her effort, and having won her goal, finds her achievement 
no longer menaced from any quarter, domestic or foreign. She 
is able to recall the heroism and self-sacrifice of those who fought 
and died for the national cause without nursing sentiments of hate 
for those who opposed them. She can both forgive and forget the 
unpleasant side of the picture, and remember only the side which 
depicts glory and heroism. 

But when the striving of a great people after unity and inde- 
pendence has been thwarted time and again; when, after attain- 
ing her heart’s desire, she sees herself still beset by enemies who 
would destroy what has been built up by the effusion of so much 
sweat and blood; and when in fact a great part of that achieve- 
ment is actually undone or impaired, what form are we to expect 
that the national spirit will assume? 

The moral sense of the people will be unbalanced by a complex 
of hysterical fears and hates, and will fall an easy prey to dema- 
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gogues who promise to appease their hunger for a vanished glory; — 


they imagine themselves surrounded by a ring of enemies who are 
working night and day for their undoing; they are readily per- 
suaded that minorities at home who counsel a moderate course are 
really in league with the enemy and seek to enfeeble their country 
by promoting disunion; they console themselves for their de- 
feats by gulping down the assurance that they were not really de- 
feated at all, but stabbed in the back by plotters and traitors who 
sold them for thirty pieces of silver. They are receptive to a 
messianic revelation incomprehensible to those who know not the 
chords of memory that have been struck. Strange cries rend the 
air; all are fascinated by the mystery of a new dispensation. “Ger- 
many awake! Perish Judah! Down with the Marxists and 
Liberals, down with anyone who questions the inspired vision of 
our godlike savior! Hail Hitler!” 

Every nation is the product of its past; only by knowing the 
roots of a nation’s history and the soil wherein they grew can we 
explain the fruit. Why is it the furor Teutonicus of the ancient 
German barbarians has achieved an amazing renaissance among a 
people that prided themselves, not without reason, on their pre- 
eminence in science and philosophy, music, and Kultur? Because 
Germany is a thwarted nation: not once but many times she has 
seemed almost on the verge of winning her place in the sun, only to 
be cast down to eat of the ashes of defeat and humiliation. 


II. 


“From their earliest appearance in history”, wrote the German 
historian Janssen, “the Germans stand out as a race of peculiar 
physique, peculiar language, and peculiar customs; not, however, 
as a compact and conglomerate nation. They consisted of separate 
tribes, not united by any particular bonds, but standing in the 
most various relations with each other: now allied, now at war, 
now altogether indifferent to each other.” 

This statement sums up the history of the Germans for well 
nigh two thousand years. The curse of Germany through the ages 
has been the sectionalism, or as the Germans term it, the particul- 
arism, of her peoples, who have preserved a tribal psychology up 
to a very recent period. It was not until 1871 that a real and un- 
breakable union was established; and in the broader sense the 
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work of unification is still uncompleted, for in Austria, Switzer- 
land, Czechoslovakia and other countries there are millions of 
people of German blood and speech whom the Pan-German na- 
tionalists aspire to include within an expanded Reich. 

After the German tribes of the early period had settled down, 
they gradually assumed the character of feudal states such as com- 
posed all the nations of Europe in the Middle Ages. The German 
states became a part of what was grandiosely called the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation. ‘This fantastic political 
structure had been created by ambitious German kings in an age 
when they were just emerging from barbarism, with the vain hope 
of reviving and inheriting the glory of the ancient Roman Empire 
that was no more. The jurisdiction of the emperor or Kaiser 
(whose title was another reminiscence of the Roman Caesars) was 
theoretically coextensive with all Christendom, though in practice 
it was restricted to Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Austria and 
northern Italy. Unlike their fellow monarchs in western Europe, 
the Holy Roman emperors never succeeded in welding their hetero- 
geneous dominions into a really united nation. Such a consumma- 
tion called for the subjugation of the German feudal princes, and 
this the emperors were never able to achieve. They were handi- 
capped by a fatal weakness: they were not hereditary but elec- 
tive sovereigns. The electors were the feudal princes themselves. 
It was impossible for a candidate to secure election to the imperial | 
throne without guaranteeing the rights and privileges of the elec- 
tors; nay, more, promises of fresh concessions were habitually 
used as bribes to win an election. By the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the kings of England, France and Spain, who derived their 
thrones through hereditary right and not through dependence on 
the feudal lords, had either reduced their vassals to subjection or 

were well on the way to success. The national unity of these coun- 
tries was thus achieved at an early date; in Germany, this consum- 
mation was to be retarded for four hundred years of troublous 
internal discord. In this phase of her history is to be found the 
root of the traditional German distrust of the elective process as 
part of the machinery of government. 

Early in the sixteenth century, as if to make confusion worse 
confounded, Martin Luther launched the Protestant Reformation. 
To the rivalries of feudal princes were now to be added the ani- 
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mosities of religious sects. It was as if God Himself—or was it 
the devil?—-were moving to thwart the cause of German unity. 
For it was the tragedy of Germany that it neither remained wholly 
Catholic, like France and Spain, nor became wholly Protestant, 
like England. The Reformation cleaved the fatherland in twain: 
the North embraced the reformed religion; the South—Austria, 
Bavaria and the rest—clung to the faith of their fathers. Bloody 
wars did not avail to resolve the issue. The Protestants of the 
North, anxious to forestall the encroachments of the Catholic em- 
peror upon their liberty of worship, deemed it to their interest to 
conserve as far as possible the sovereign rights of their Protestant 
princes. By the treaty of Westphalia, which terminated the deso- 
lating Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648), the feudal states were 
granted such an accession of sovereign powers as virtually to re- 
duce the Empire to a ceremonial shadow. 

Throughout the eighteenth century the moribund Empire con- 
tinued a sickly existence in the world of make-believe. It was 
utterly divorced from any living concept of German nationhood. 
The fatherland was torn by fratricidal strife. A new state emerged 
to challenge the supremacy of the Habsburgs, who had long mo- 
nopolized the imperial throne: Germany became the stage for a 
duel between Austria and Prussia for the hegemony of the Reich. 
Frederick the Great dealt shattering blows at Austria: the domains 
of Hohenzollern waxed, those of Habsburg waned. Amid this 
welter of conflicting ambitions, the age-old yearning for a com- 
monwealth of the Teutonic tribes sank to its lowest ebb. The rul- 
ing princes, many of whom were clients of foreign powers, incul- 
cated in their subjects sentiments of loyalty to the reigning dy- 
nasty of their particular state. “The great fatherland became to 
them no more than an obscure saga”, lamented Treitschke. “The 
energies of the nation were dissipated in endless subdivisions, 
breaking up like the German River into a thousand petty chan- 
nels: each state, each city, each territorial area was a world by it- 
self”. ‘The German language, the indispensable cement for a true 
union of all Germans, was impoverished by almost universal neg- 
lect and held in widespread contempt. Even Frederick the Great, 
proud Prussian though he was, made it his almost invariable prac- 
tice to speak and write in French. “Of the love of country I have 
no conception”, declared Lessing; “it appears to me at best a 
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heroic weakness which I am right glad to be without.” “All our 
publicists”, continued Treitschke, indignantly surveying this epoch 
from the vantage point of a later and more nationalistic era, “warn 
the peace-loving world of the destructive power of Germany unity 
and conclude their praise of the Holy Empire with the zealous 
exhortation: Woe to the freedom of this quarter of the world if the 
hundreds of thousands of German bayonets should ever learn-to 
obey a single master!” Every spark of cohesiveness had been 
extinguished within the imperial dominion. Not without reason did 
Voltaire utter his gibe that the Holy Roman Empire was “neither 
holy, nor Roman, nor an empire.” : 

This realm of medieval ghosts and fantasies came to an in- 
glorious end in 1806. The last Holy Roman Emperor of the Ger- 
man Nation, fearing that Napoleon would usurp the title as part 
of his scheme for world conquest, spinelessly proclaimed the dis- 
solution of the Empire and took for himself the title of hereditary 
emperor of Austria. All the German princes were absolved from 
the fiction of their allegiance. They became independent sover- 
eigns in name as well as in fact. Thus ended the First Reich of 
German history. 


Il. 


Now came the turning point of the German struggle for unity. 
It was infused with a new meaning and a quickened ardor by the 
struggle for the liberation of Germany from the thraldom of Na- 
poleon, whose colossal shadow had darkened the land. 

Napoleon played with the three hundred German states as if 
they were a pack of cards. He threw a bunch of them together to 
create the Kingdom of Westphalia for his brother Jerome. The 
lands of the princes who resisted him were confiscated and be- 
stowed upon those who evinced a willingness to lick his boots 
and supply his armies with German conscripts. Prussia was the 
last state to submit. Many German princes furnished contingents 
to the Napoleonic army which crushed Prussia. French officials, 
supported by armies of German conscripts, were quartered upon 
the country to insure compliance with the humiliating terms of the 
treaty of Tilsit (1807). 

An ever increasing number of Germans smarted with indigna- 
tion at the thought that their disunion in the face of a united 
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France was the source of their degradation. It was a slur on the 
patriotism and political capacity of the German people. This sen- 
timent was particularly rife among the university students. By 
leaving their provincial homes for centers of learning which brought 
together men from many different states, they acquired a cosmo- 
politan outlook which embraced all Germany in its vision. They 
lost patience with the rival dynastic ambitions of princes, the ani- 
mosities of religious sects, and the indifference of philosophers 
whose abstract love of humanity transcended and deprecated the 
concept of German nationhood. They burned to stir the peas- 
antry out of their lethargy and to fire them with a spirit of patriot- 
ism which would embrace all lands of German blood and speech. 


They kept telling the people that the German race was a noble 


race, and their language the worthy vehicle of a great literature. 
They recounted the story of their ancient ancestors who, as Fichte 
put it, “had stemmed with their own bodies the tide of Roman 
domination over the world.” They recalled the spirit of Luther and 
the Reformers, who had fought for freedom of religion. Now they 
had to face the most terrible foe of all, Napoleon Bonaparte. It 
was not by love of Prussia or Bavaria, of Saxony or Austria, that 
they would prevail, but by a love which must embrace the 
whole fatherland and exalt Germany over all (“Deutschland iiber 
Alles’). 

In 1813 the newly cultivated nationalism bore fruit in a furious 
uprising against Napoleon. ‘The War of Liberation came to a 
triumphant climax in the “battle of the nations” at Leipsig. 
Prussia, Austria, and numerous other German states, assisted by 
Russia, united to crush Napoleon. Yet even in this battle some 
of the German princes supported the French emperor. Victorious 
Prussia seized the opportunity to-annex as much as she could of 
the lands of these recreants: more than half of Saxony’s terri- 
tory was thus confiscated. 


IV, 


When Napoleon was relegated to St. Helena in 1815 and the 
liberation of the fatherland thereby achieved, the cause of national 
unity, lacking the stimulus of a foreign oppressor, suffered a dis- 
heartening setback. ‘True, the struggle for unity had not been 
wholly without its fruits. The three hundred German states which 
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had existed before the French aggression had been reduced to 
thirty-nine. But the rivalry of Austria and Prussia for the hege- 
mony of Germany took on new life. Between 1815 and 1871, 
Germany presented a constantly shifting patchwork of confeder- 
ation. alliances and customs unions, in which the minor kings and 
princes, more preoccupied with the prospects of aggrandizing their 
dynasties than with the unification of Germany, grouped them- 
selves, now under the aegis of Prussia, and now under that of 
Austria. But the tide was running against Austria, for Prussia 
was becoming industrialized at a far more rapid pace and was 
forging ahead in wealth and population. 

The campaign for the unification of Germany was carried on 
by two groups, the one liberal, the other reactionary. There was 
a time when the liberal faction came within an ace of triumph. In 
1848 a wave of revolution swept over Europe. It struck every 
German state with the force of a tornado.. Ruling sovereigns from 
the emperior of Austria down hastened to abdicate-and flee, or at 
any rate to grant democratic constitutions. Even the Prussian 
government tottered momentarily; but the far-famed Prussian 
troops, whose unnatural and even inhuman goose-step lent them 
the semblance of men of iron, did not falter in their allegiance. 
They quelled the unrest at Berlin. Then the king, responding to 
the hysterical calls for help of the other reigning princes, dispatch- 
ed his goose-stepping legions on a mission of repression. They 
marched methodically from capital to capital, smoking out the 
revolution as they went at the point of the bayonet. 

The liberals had failed lamentably; it remained now to be seen 
what the reactionaries would do. These recruited their strength 
from the Junkers (landowners) and militarists of Prussia. They 
were intent not so much on establishing Germany unity in the 
broad sense as on insuring Prussia’s ascendancy over the lesser 
German states. In the person of Bismarck, they possessed an 
asset which the liberals had lacked: a leader of supreme genius. 
He decided that the first step necessary to accomplish Prussian 
supremacy was the elimination of Austria from all participation in 
German affairs. Austria was too large to be digested by Prussia; . 
besides, she contained many non-German elements in her popu- 
lation—Hungarians, Czechs, Poles, Italians—which Bismarck 
feared would be a source of weakness rather than of strength to 
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his projected German Reich. In 1866 he precipitated a war with 
Austria. Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and most of the South German 
states stood with Austria. In seven weeks all was‘over. The in- 
vincible Prussian military machine scored a devastating victory. 
Hanover and some of the lesser states were annexed outright to 
Prussia. Bavaria, Saxony and a score of others were suffered to 
retain their autonomy, but they were required to enter a confed- 
eration under the presidency of the king of Prussia. Austria was 
excluded from the new confederation. 

Believing that war with a foreign power would serve to cement 
the unity thus forcibly attained, Bismarck welcomed the inepti- 
tude of Napoleon III, who in 1870 allowed himself to be trapped 
into a war with the new Germany. The Prussian victory was as 
complete as it had been over Austria. The French emperor was 
surrounded and captured at the head of an entire army. Alsace 
and Lorraine were annexed, not to Prussia, but to Germany as a 
whole; the common possession of these spoils was to serve as an 
added bond between the states. 

Bismarck eagerly took advantage of the pride in their German 
nationality which the victory generated in the state allied to 
Prussia to transform the confederation into a more closely knit 
empire. To lend drama to the occasion, and to drive home the 
fact that the new empire was the product of military might, the 
Hall of Mirrors in the captured palace of Versailles was selected 
as the scene of the impressive ceremony. On January 18, 1871, 
surrounded by the kings and reigning princes of almost all the Ger- 
man states, the venerable King William I of Prussia was pro- 
claimed German emperor: not emperor of Germany, for it was 
conceived that the former title merely implied precedence, but not 
sovereignty, over the other reigning monarchs of Germany. Bis- 
marck did not boggle at permitting the German princelings to per- 
petuate the semblance of their sovereignty, so long as German 
uhity was in fact achieved. The governments of the states still 
solemnly continued to accredit ministers to one another as if they 
were separate nations; some of them, like Bavaria, continued to 
issue their own postage stamps and to exercise other attributes of 
sovereignty. 

The new Reich or empire which was thus established, and which 
endured without change until! the catastrophe of 1918 brought 
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about a radical transformation, was a federation of twenty-five 
states: four kingdoms, six grand duchies, five duchies, seven prin- 
cipalities and three free cities. Germany alone among the nations 
of Europe thus preserved the polity of a feudal state, that is, of 
a state ruled by a paramount monarch who had as his vassals sub- 
ordinate sovereigns of varying ranks. 

However, despite all these concessions to the particularistic 
sentiment of the several states, nothing could obscure the fact 
that now, for the first time since they had appeared in history 
some twenty centuries ago, all the major German tribes, with the 
notable exception of Austria, were effectively welded into what was 
unquestionably the most formidable military power of the world. 
Little wonder that Bismarck enjoyed an apotheosis which exalted 
him to the status of a demigod. “Bismarck as a personality”, 
says Ludwig, “played the part of destiny to the Germans”. 


V. 


Yet behind all the glamour of the great day at Versailles which 
saw the birth of the Second Reich, there hovered stark tragedy, 
another in the long list of tragedies of German history. It was 
sensed by but few people. For it was the essence of the tragedy 
that the German people were oblivious to its very existence. It 
was Germany’s misfortune that when the great act of unification 
was achieved, it was through the triumph of Prussia’s goose-step- 
ping legions over the liberal idealists of Germany. Had the revo- 
lutionists of 1848 prevailed, there would have arisen in Germany 
either a democratic republic like France or a liberal monarchy like 
England. There would have been no occasion for the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, no desire for revenge by France, no fear 
of revenge by Germany. Without that legacy of hatred, there 
would have been no World War with its legacy of hatred and 
world-wide desolation, no desire for revenge by Germany, no fear 
of revenge by France. And there would have been no furor 
Teutonicus such as has now burst forth in Germany. 

As it was, the policy of blood and iron triumphed over the gospel 
of peace and reason. Nothing succeeds like success. The slogan 
“Might is right!” reechoed through the length and breadth of Ger- 
many., Liberalism became a discredited doctrine, a doctrine 
damned by failure, and it never succeeded in rehabilitating itself 
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in Germany. The universities, which a generation before had 
poured forth a stream of liberal philosophers, now became strong- 
holds of reaction. Military glory, popular in Prussia since the 
successful exercise of it by Frederick the Great, became a holy 
thing to all Germany. There was something mystical in the ven- 
eration which was proudly accorded the heroes in the spiked hel- 
met. For were not these men the gallant knights who had suc- 
ceeded in the quest for the magic Nibelung ring of German unity 
after the professors, philosophers and idealists had failed? Pro- 
fessors, philosophers and idealists alike rendered homage to these 
modern Siegfrieds. 

When unity had been attained in such a manner, it naturally 
gave birth to a kindred spirit of nationalism. The nationalism of 
the first nationalists had been generous, noble and liberal. Fere- 
most among the philosophers who had kindled the spirit Which 
carried to a successful issue the War of Liberation had been Fichte. 
“Seek not to conquer with bodily weapons”, he had counselled, 
“but stand firm and erect before them [the French] in spiritual 
dignity. Yours is the greater destiny—to found an empire of 
mind and reason; to destroy the dominion of rude physical power 
as the ruler of the world.” Never was a prophecy more sadly 
belied. The foremost men of the new Germany—Bismarck the 
statesman, Treitschke the historian, Nietzsche the philosopher, 
even Wagner the musician—all worshipped at the pagan shrine of 
rude physical power. 

The German had seen his country attain her nationhood at such 
a late period that he labored under the same feeling of frustration 
that a man suffers upon acquiring riches when he is too old to en- 
joy them. He was obsessed by a rankling jealousy of foreigners 
who conducted their national life with a poise and maturity with 
which only the sense of unity and independence enjoyed for cen- 
turies can endow a people. “Upon the impotence of Germany and 
Italy were established the new powers of Austria, France, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Poland”, cried Treitschke bitterly; “thereupon were 
grounded also the British command of the sea and the independence 
of Switzerland and the Netherlands. . . . Never before had a na- 
tion been so profoundly despised by its neighbors”. The German 
sought to compensate for his feeling of envious inferiority by an 
assertive and even arrogant nationalism. No one would venture to 
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deny the flourishing state of nationalism in England and France; 
but these countries had enjoyed unity for so long that their na- 
tional sentiment had become, as it were, part and parcel of their 
ingrained being, of their very soul. With the German, nationalism 
was something of which he was as self-conscious as a boy wear- 
ing long trousers for the first time. He put on his nationalism 
every morning as he might put on his uniform. And having but- 
toned up his uniform smartly, he looked about him to see that all 
his fellow countrymen had their uniforms on too. If they had not 
donned them, or had put them on in a sloppy sort of way, he was 
possessed by a strong temptation to cane them soundly. 

England and France had learned by centuries of experience that 
political partisanship and religious sectarianism could be suffered 
to exist without imperiling the national unity. The German had 
so recently attained his unity after such a succession of heart- 
breaking failures that he was morbidly fearful that somebody 
might filch it from him. He was intolerant of any fellow German 
whose loyalty to the Reich was clouded by participation in some 
movement that smacked of a divided allegiance or international 
affiliations. Soon after the foundation of the Reich, Bismarck en- 
gaged in a bitter quarrel with both the Roman Catholic Church 
and the Social Democratic party. The Roman Catholics acknowl- 
edged allegiance to the Pope, a foreign potentate, who had just had 
the effrontery to proclaim the dogma of papal infallibility; the 
Socialists ridiculed the imperial pomp which had accompanied the 
establishment of the Reich at Versailles and expressed their undis- 
guised sympathy with the revolutionary Commune of Paris. The 
controversy with the Catholics was known as the Kulturkampf, 
the “clash of civilizations”, the fight for supremacy between the 
native Kultur of Germany and the alien civilization of Rome. It 
was signalized by the expulsion of the Jesuits, the imprisonment of 
bishops, and an effort on the part of the state to encourage Catho- 
lics to repudiate the Pope’s authority and form an “Old Catholic 
Church” which would be purely German in its organization. The 
campaign against the Socialists was conducted along similar lines. 
Their leaders were harried, raided, arrested, exiled; they were 
deprived of the right to hold public meetings and of the freedom 
of the press. 

Both of these campaigns were marked by failure, and by the 
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withdrawal of the most offensive provisions of the repressive leg- 
islation. Master though Bismarck was of diplomacy and state- 
craft, he lacked Hitler’s uncanny ability to sway the masses. 
When opposition could be overcome by blood and iron, none 
could do it better than Bismarck; but he was too aristocratic to 
exercise the arts of the demagogue, too contemptuous of the masses 
to solicit their support by soap-box oratory. 


VI. 


In November of 1918, when the world heard that the German 
military machine had suffered a crushing defeat, that the Kaiser 
had fled and that a republic had been proclaimed, it was univer- 
sally assumed that the spirit of arbitrary and intolerant rule which 
had come to be known as “Prussianism” was dead, never to rise 
again. Why was it that out of the bosom of the republic which was 
hailed as endowing Germany with the blessings of democracy and 
liberty there should be hatched the phoenix of a new Prussianism, 
the Brown Terror, the furor Teutonicus of Hitler, which, in its in- 
tolerance of every form of opposition, in its wholesale repression of 
all dissent, made the reactionary age of Metternich and the iron 
age of Bismarck seem by comparison eras of good-will and liber- 
alism? 

The republic of 1918 was doubly unfortunate. In one sense it 
came seventy years too late; in another sense it came several years 
too soon. Had the republic come in 1848, it might have fore- 
stalled the growth of the militaristic spirit in Germany; had it 
not come in 1918, it would have imposed upon the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment the onus of negotiating the treaty of peace, paying repara- 
tions, and cleaning up the rest of the mess associated with the 
aftermath of a lost war. The combined load of defeat in war and 


humiliation in peace would have been more than any govern- 


ment could bear, and the economic crisis which hit Germany in 
1929, instead of paving the way for Hitler’s victory, might have 
given birth to a stable republic. As events proved, it was the re- 
public which had to bear the humiliation of the peace; and soon 
the memory of the empire’s defeat in war began to be erased by 
a legend, fostered by the ex-Kaiser himself, that Germany had not 
really been defeated by the Allied armies at all, but by the revolu- 
tion. “After four and a half years of war with unprecedented 
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victories”, lamented the All Highest War Lord from his retreat in 
Holland, “the army was forced to collapse by the stab in the back 
from the dagger of the revolutionists, at the very moment when 
peace was within reach!” The glorious Siegfried had been stricken 
down by the spear of the treacherous Hagen. 

This legend was seized upon by the Nationalists and propagated 
vociferously. It was like balm to the wounds of the ex-soldiers, 
who swallowed it greedily. It vindicated their honor; they could 
once more stand erect before their questioning children and point 
to the wicked Socialist or Communist on the street corner who 
had really lost the war. This was, of course, a gross injustice to 
the Socialists, who had vigorously supported the Kaiser’s govern- 
ment as long as there seemed any chance of victory; they had only 
become disaffected when defeat was seen to be inevitable. 

The people at large were too stunned by the overwhelming ca- 
tastrophe to wax enthusiastic over their new republic. They ac- 
cepted it because they had been told that it would enable them to 
secure easy terms of peace. But when the day came for the na- 
tionally minded German to read the terms of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, he shook with rage. The two precious causes for which 
generations of Germans had shed their blood had been betrayed: 
Germany’s unity and independence had not been preserved in- 
violate. Slices of German territory, with populations varying 
from a few thousands to several millions, had been sheared away 
and annexed to Belgium, France, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Lithu- 
ania and Denmark. The fact that most of these ceded regions con- 
tained a non-German majority did not mitigate his wrath; if any- 
thing, he was goaded to helpless fury by harrowing tales of the op- 
pressions visited upon the German minorities by the victorious 
powers. The most grievous wound of all was in the east. To give 
Poland access to the sea, a corridor was ploughed through German 
territory, severing East Prussia from the rest of the Reich. The 
body of Germania was visibly torn asunder. Maps of Germany 
graphically depicting the “bleeding frontiers” attained a wide cir- 
culation. 

Another cruel blow to the age-old aspiration for unity was the 
prohibition of Anschluss (union) with Austria. The idea of union 
with the largest German community which had not yet been in- 
cluded in the Reich became very popular in both Germany and 
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Austria immediately following the war. The Habsburg dynasty, 
inveterate foes of union with Germany, had been deposed. 
Austria’s connection with the non-German parts of the Dual 
Monarchy had been dissolved. From being the financial and 
administrative mistress of an empire of fifty millions, Austria was 
reduced to a petty state with a population of little more than one- 
tenth of that figure. The idea of seeking sanctuary from the storms 
of the post-war world in the bosom of the great German fatherland 
was welcome to the overwhelming majority of Austrians. Germans 
looked forward to the prospective union as some compensation for 
their losses elsewhere. But France put her foot down. She was 
ftightened by the thought of adding six million more people to 
Germany’s population, which already surpassed France’s by 
twenty- millions. 

In addition to the disruption of her territorial integrity, Ger- 
many’s independence as a sovereign power was gravely impaired. 
The western part of Germany was occupied by Allied troops. Ger- 
many was required to pay in re tions a vast and undefined sum 
for an unspecified number of years. The German army was 
limited to 100,000 men; it was forbidden to have artillery, tanks, 
or airplanes. The German navy was confiscated outright, and 
future building limited to microscopic proportions. Worst indig- 
nity of all, she was compelled to confess sole guilt for the crime of 
starting the war. 

The plight of their country was one which inevitably recalled 
to nationally minded Germans the state of affairs a century before 
under the heel of Napoleon. Why, the French were even intrigu- 
ing with particularistic elements in the Rhineland and trying to 
persuade them to secede from the Reich and establish an inde- 
pendent buffer state reminiscent of the kingdom of Westphalia 
set up by Napoleon. The parallel was driven home among the 
masses by an unceasing stream of motion pictures which recounted 
the heroic exploits of their ancestors in the War of Liberation. The 
watchwords of unity and independence had brought victory then: 
why could they not do so now? True, Germany was disarmed, 
cleaved in twain, garrisoned by foreign troops, begirt by a ring of 
enemies, rent by internal discord: all the more reason for unity if 
triumph was to be assured! Thé craving for unity has become a 
consuming lust. If the Germans of the Bismarckian age, who had 
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just achieved their unity in victory, had been intolerant, what 
depths would be plumbed by their descendants of the Hitlerian 
age, who had just lost their unity in defeat and felt that they had 
been cheated out of victory by traitorous conspirators at home? 
Millions have been fascinated by the mystic vision of a Third 
Reich which shall be a “totalitarian” state, and in which a strong 
government will embody the aspirations of a people animated by 
a single will and blissfully ignorant of civil discord. All hearts 
will beat as one, all minds think as one, and all hands rise in 
unison to hail one divinely inspired leader—Adolf Hitler! 


VII. 


All the political factions of Germany, from the Junkers to the 
Communists, were as one man in their denunciation of the in- 
iquities of the treaty of Versailles; but the faction which made the 
most extravagant promises of relief and vengeance, and harped on 
the compelling necessity for absolute unity in order that these ends 
might be attained, was the National Socialist German Workers’ 
party. The very name of the party is a spectacular appeal to the 
spirit of unity. The words “National” and “German” are inter- 
locked with the words “Socialist” and “Workers”. The two 
strongest factions in Germany had long been the Nationalists and 
the Socialists. They expressed two antithetical philosophies. The . 
one looked to the Junkers and militarists for leadership; the other 
derived its sinews from the working classes, was international in 
its outlook, and preached the class war. In his early days, Hitler 
had been favorably impressed by some tenets of Socialism, but 
there was one thing he could not stomach. This was its inter- 
nationalism. Heascribed this to the alleged control of the Social 
Democratic party by the Jews. He resolved to found a party 
which should be at once socialist and fanatically nationalist: one- 
half of his following was lured by his nationalism, the other half 
by his socialism. With the demagogue’s keen perception of the 
extent to which the mass mind is actuated by labels and slogans 
rather than by principles, he brazenly appropriated the appellation 
of Socialist as peculiarly his own: the orthodox Socialist he 
lumped together with the Communists and branded as “Marxists”, 
mere devotees of a Jew. Using the lower middle class and the 
peasantry as the keystone of the arch, the National Socialist party 
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drained supporters from both the nobility and the working classes. 
The manner in which these two incongruous points of view have 
been combined and synthesized into a creed of unbridled fanati- 
cism is perhaps the most extraordinary triumph of the art of 
demagogueryia-history. The Junker has been delighted by the 
worship of nationalism and militarism: did not Hitler’s first Reich- 
stag hold its initial session in the garrison church at Potsdam, over 
the tomb of Frederick Great? The proletarian has been 
gratified by the ostentatious honors vouchsafed many of the sym- 
bols and catchwords of socialism: did not Hitler stage the greatest 
labor demonstration in history on the first May Day following his 
victory? For the Junker, the black, white, and red flag of imperial 
Germany has again been run up the masthead; for the Socialist, 
there flies side. by side with it a red flag, on which a swastika re- 
places the hammer and sickle of the Soviets. 

The orthodox Socialist of course argues that the socialism has 
been swallowed up by the nationalism. In a sense, this is true; 
but it would be a profound misjudgment to assume that the new 
nationalism is merely the old Prussianism revived. It isa much 
more dangerous force than that, because its base is far broader. 
The old Prussianism was primarily the possession of the Junkers, 
supported by a trusting and respectful but not very enthusiastic 
middle class, and eyed by a working class that was suspicious and 
resentful when not openly hostile. It was something imposed 
from above; it did not radiate from the masses. There were limits 
to its power, as Bismarck found in the failure of his attempt to 
crush the Social Democratic party. The new nationalism has 
permeated vast masses of the population, and in fact emanates 
from them. Though it has evinced a somewhat snobbish delight 
at accepting the services of princes and nobles, it has been care- 
ful to appoint them only to subordinate posts. Its leaders, as one 
observer ‘has put it, are recruited from the sergeants rather than 
from the officers of the old army: Hitler himself was a corporal. 
It has behind it a mass pressure such as government above would 
never infuse into the old Prussianism. When mass pressure and 
government action work in harness, al] dissentients are crushed 
helplessly beneath the steamroller. Like similiarly operated ma- 
chines in Russia and Italy, it is irresistible. 

“Salvation belongs to the Lord, and everything else is my af- 
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fair,” said King Frederick William I, the founder of the old 


Prussianism. ‘The National Socialists—called Nazis for short— 
are loath to make even this exception; for they conceive of their 
mission as one of salvation—the salvation of the whole German 
race through unity in every activity of life, thought and faith. 
Unity—political, religious, economic, geographical and racial—is to 
be the first and last commandment of the Third Reich. 


VIII. 


Political unity, as the Nazis conceive it, calls for the proscription 
of every political party—except, of course, that of the National So- 
cialists, which is to become identified with the state itself. The 
Social Democratic and Communist parties have been placed under 
the ban, their property confiscated, and their leaders either jailed 
or exiled. The other parties, such as the Roman Catholic Centre 
party and the Junkers’ Nationalistic party, were not treated so 

_harshly, but they have been dissolved and their membership in- 
corporated within the National Socialist ranks. 

Religious unity, according to the more rabid Nazis, will be at- 
tained only when Catholics and Protestants are engulfed in a 
ea Christian Church”, which will repudiate alike the sec- 
farian sub-divisions of Protestantism and the international af- 
filiations of Catholicism. These fanatics would replace the Jewish 
Old Testament with the Teutonic myths of Wagnerian opera, but 
they are willing to accept a revamped New Testament on the 
basis that Jesus was really a fighting Teuton whose teachings 
have been garbled and effeminized by Jewish chicanery. Of 
course, the more cautious Nazis realize that any attempt to imple- 
ment such a fantastic program would stir up a hornets’ nest of 
opposition among both Catholics and Protestants. For the time 
being, therefore, they have contented themselves with two mea- 
sures: they have compelled the twenty-eight Protestant denomina- 
tions of Germany to amalgamate into a single Reichskirche (Na- 
tional Church) under the jurisdiction of a bishop nominated by 
Hitler; and they have negotiated a concordat with the Pope where- 
by the Catholic Church engages to refrain from political ac- 
tivity and to withhold its sanction from all anti-Nazi factions such 
as the defunct Centre party. 

The battle for economic unity raises extremely complex problems 
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and the course which the Nazis intend to pursue has by no means 
been clarified. The conflict of opinion between the capitalistic and 
socialistic schools of thought within the party has not yet been re- 
solved. However, the tendency seems to be in the direction of 
what capitalists condemn as state socialism and socialists deride 
as state capitalism. Private property and private enterprise will be 
suffered to exist, but they will be subject at all times to rigorous 
supervision by governmental authorities. 

By geographical unity is meant the eradication of the particular- 
istic sentiment of the states, which has been the bane of Germany 
through the centuries. Even during the war this feeling had had 
serious consequences. Hitler has borne testimony to the effective- 
ness with which Allied propaganda against Prussian militarism 
succeeded in stirring up disaffection among the Bavarian troops, 
who were persuaded. that they were being used to pull Prussia’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. Prussia comprises three-fifths of Ger- 
many, and it was inevitable that as long as the Reich was com- 
posed of autonomous states, the control of the federal government 
would really rest in the hands of Prussia. Hitler feels that the 
jealousy which this inspires in the lesser states can only be over- 
come by ending the autonomy of the states and letting the Reich 
swallow them all, big and little alike. The revolution of 1918 
had transformed the Reich and the states into republics, but it had 
left the relations between the two spheres of government virtually 
unchanged. A few of the miniature states had been amalgamated 
with the larger ones, thus reducing their number from twenty-five 
to seventeen, and some of their more ornamental rights had been 
stamps—but that was all. The Nazis embarked upon the drastic 
step of transforming the polity of the Reich from a federal to a 
unitary basis. Bavaria was the only state to offer even the sem- 
blance of resistance to this coup d’état. Rumors were rife that Dr. 
Held, the prime minister of the state, intended to install the popu- 
lar ex-Crown Prince Rupert of Bavaria as regent and thereby ap- 
peal to all the most cherished particularistic traditions of the 
region. It was confidently believed that the Bavarian regiments 
of the German army would answer the call of this heir of their 
former kings. In the face of such resistance even Hitler would 
have been given pause. A Bavarian cabinet minister bravely an- 
nounced that any federal commissioner headed for the state would 
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be arrested the moment he set foot on Bavarian soil. But the de- 
cisive move was delayed until it was too late. When the Reichstag 
elections were held, it was found that the Nazis had edged out 
the Bavarian People’s party from its premier position in the state. 
The psychological moment had been suffered to slip by. Without 
united support at home, it was impossible to lock horns with Hitler. 
As soon as the election results were known, a federal commissioner 
arrived in Bavaria by airplane. He was not arrested. On the con- 
trary, the Bavarian cabinet was ousted. Some of the ex-ministers 
were soon cooling their heels in jail. Crown Prince Rupert found 
it advisable to take a vacation in Greece. The particularism of 
the tribal states, which for twenty centuries had sounded the key- 
note of Germany’s history, ceased to possess any political signi- 
ficance. The formerly sovereign states have been deprived of 
their locally elected governments and become mere administrative 
subdivisions of the Reich, ruled by lieutenant-governors appointed 
from Berlin. 


IX. 


But the point of the Nazi program most productive of emotional 
hysteria is their clarion call for racial unity. Hitler rejects the 
heretofore universally accepted principle that nationality is a 
legalistic concept. He insists passionately that nationality is de- 
termined neither by place of birth nor by a process of naturaliza- 
tion. It is determined by race. Possibly the fact that Hitler was 
born in Austria and was, until his naturalization a little over a 
year ago, legally an alien in Germany, has influenced him, whether 
consciously or no, to attach an inordinate importance to race as a 
justification of his right to lead Germany’s national resurgence. 
The Germans, he contends, are a superior race; other races are 
either inferior or they are biologically incompatible with German- 
ism. If admitted into the German social structure, they will bore 
from within by intermarriage and propaganda for the defilement 
of German racial purity and German Kultur. As the Jews are the 
only considerable non-German element in the Reich, this policy 
in practice is synonymous with anti-Semitism. The long list of 
Jews—Marx, Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht, Eisner—who have 
played.a prominent rdle in international revolutionary movements 
is cited by Hitler as proof of their inherent anti-German instincts. 
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To an impartial observer, it would seem a more natural explana- 
tion to suggest that a class which labors under grave social dis- 
abilities is likely to produce a disproportionate number of men 
whose dissatisfaction with existing conditions leads them to sym- 
pathize with any cause that promises an amelioration of their lot. 
Hitler, deaf to such pleas, insists on giving the vicious circle an- 
other whirl. 

However, the National Socialist policy toward the Jews has 
wider implications than mere anti-Semitism. It indicates that the 
German attitude towards racial minorities has undergone a funda- 
mental change since Bismarck’s time. Bismarck was faced with 
the difficult problem of a large Polish population in eastern 
Prussia. , Although nearly a century had elapsed since the annex- 
ation of these provinces, the people had remained stubbornly 
Polish. Bismarck initiated a vigorous campaign to Germanize 
these Poles by suppressing their newspapers and schools and forc- 
ing them to learn German. He failed. Eastern Prussia remained 
Polish, and when the day of reckoning came in 1919, this: cir- 
cumstance furnished the justification for restoring these regions to 
Poland and creating the hated Corridor. 

If Germany ever again lays hands on any Polish territory, Hit- 
ler has served notice on the world that he is resolved not to repeat 
Bismarck’s mistake of attempting to Germanize racial aliens. Such 
a policy, even if outwardly successful, would only produce “a 
people of alien race expressing its alien thoughts in the German 
language, compromising the loftiness and worth of our national 
being through its own inferiority”. It would be the Jewish problem 
all over again. Hitler will not embark on such a futile venture. 
He will bar racial aliens from citizenship. He will subject them to 
the same “cold pogrom” that he has inflicted upon the Jews, and 
by starving them out economically, compel them to emigrate. The 
vacant places will be filled with German peasants. In that way 
alone will the land be truly Germanized for all time. 


X. 


Such is the internal aspect of the Nazi campaign for racial 
unity. It postulates that non-German communities living within 
the Reich must be excluded from citizenship and treated as racial 
aliens. The corollary of this is the principle that German com- 
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munities living outside the Reich must be included with the Reich. 
Pan-Germanism demands that the borders of the fatherland be ex- 
panded to embrace the communities of German blood and speech 
living in neighboring countries. Bismarck’s empire incorporated 
the great bulk of the Germans in Europe, but it did not include 
all. The German-speaking peoples are collectively known as 
Deutschtum (“Germandom”). Hitler has fired the imagination of 
the people of Germany, and of many Germans outside it as well, 
by promising to include as much as possible of Deutschtum within 
Deutschland (Germany). This is to be the crowning achievement 
of the two thousand year-old struggle for welding of the German 
tribes into a unified Reich. Nazi spellbinders habitually speak 
of eighty million Germans, although there are only sixty-four 
million people in Germany. Where are the other sixteen millions 
to be found? 

Every country bordering on Germany, and many another as 
well, has a substantial German element in its population. Almost 
all of Austria’s six and one-half millions are of German stock. 
The next largest block of Germans is found in Czechoslovakia, 
which formerly was a part of Austria. Over three million Ger- 
mans reside here, where they comprise one-fifth of the population. 


‘In Switzerland are two and three quarter millions—two-thirds of 


the population. There are a million to a million and a half each in 
Alsace-Lorraine (France), Poland, and Russia. There are large 
blocks varying from a quarter million to eight hundred thousand in 
Rumania, Jugéslavia, Hungary, and Italy—mostly concentrated in 
districts which formerly belonged to the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire. The three hundred thousand people of the free city of 
Danzig, once a part of Germany, are severed from the fatherland 
against their will and chafe under Polish suzerainty. 

The heart and soul of the National Socialist movement, and the 
aspect which will determine the new Germany’s orientation in 
foreign affairs, is the crusading fervor with which Germans have 


“been infused to win for the Reich these regions known as Ausland- 


deutschtum (“Outland Germandom”). “Common blood should 
belong to a common Reich!” cries Hitler. It is this pledge which 
has lured millions of Germans to his banner and endued him with 
the sanctity of a liberating messiah in the eyes of millions of 
“outland” Germans living in other countries, especially in those 
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where they are oppressed minorities. It is significant that several 
men prominent in the party are “outlanders”. Hitler himself is 
an Austrian; his expert on foreign affairs, Dr. Rosenberg, was 
born in Lithuania. 

It was to be expected that the accession to power of Adolf 
Hitler, a son of Austria, would bring the question of Anschluss 
between Germany and Austria to a head. It is therefore one of 
the ironies of history that it is precisely Hitler’s triumph in Ger- 
many that has alienated the vast body of influential opinion in 
Austria which had fomerly welcomed the prospect of union. What 
are the reasons which have brought about this extraordinary 
volte face in Austrian political thought? Unquestionably, they are 
Hitler’s proscription of rival political parties and the destruction 
of the autonomy of the German states. When the Austrian So- 
cialists and Roman Catholics saw their fellow parties suppressed 
in Germany, they suddenly lost all their enthusiasm for Anschluss 
and became bitter opponents of any idea of absorption by Ger- 
many. Furthermore, the arbitrary manner in which Hitler ousted 
the Bavarian government and placed this state, which has an 
even larger population than Austria itself, under a lieutenant- 
governor who takes his orders from Berlin, has been more than the 
easy-going Austrians could stomach. They had thought that in 
joining the Reich they would still continue to enjoy all the privil- 
eges of an autonomous state. But this dream has been blasted by 
Hitler; indeed, the Austrians fear that the very fact that Hitler 
is himself an Austrian may make him “bend over backwards” in 
coérdinating Austria with the rest of the Reich. Such fears have 
given renewed life to Austria’s particularistic sentiment. ‘Never- 
theless, it cannot be denied that there is a powerful minority that 
is fervently devoted to Hitler. It has testified to its fanaticism by 
committing numerous acts of vandalism and assassination. Sand- 
wiched in between a hostile government in Germany and an ac- 
tively disaffected minority at home that may at any time turn into 
a majority, Chancellor Dollfuss will have no easy task in suc- 
cessfully vindicating Austria’s right to independence. 


XI. 


What lies ahead? What will be the fruits of the new German 
nationalism? No man can predict with certainty. All the points 
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of the Nazi program can be accomplished by internal action save 
one—the Pan-German policy. In a sense, the other points in the 
program are merely to the attainment of this one end. It is the 
promise that they will be united with their brethren abroad that 
has reconciled millions of Germans to Hitler’s iron rule. If he 
does not show results, his prestige will suffer. 
' There are two methods which are open to Hitler to implement 
this vital part of this program—propaganda and war. In count- 
riés that have a German majority, such as Danzig, Austria and 
Switzerland, the Nazis will seek to bore from within. They will 
conduct a crusade to convert the German majority to the tenets of 
National Socialism and thereby win control of the government 
without armed intervention by Germany. Where such a crusade 
succeeds, the peace treaties forbidding union with Germany can be 
easily evaded without technical violation. Nominal independence 
can be preserved until a favorable opportunity presents itself to 
effect a formal union, but in the meantime the local Nazi govern- 
ment will in practice take its orders from Berlin. Danzig has al- 
ready. been brought within the Nazi sphere of influence in this way. 
Austria will be a harder nut to crack, and Switzerland the hardest 
of the three. In consequence of Hitler’s lack of statesmanlike 
foresight, the obstacles in his path have been immeasurably in- 
creased. Yet he will not readily desist from his cherished de- 
sign. What Hitler needs more than anything else at this time to 
consolidate his regime is a diplomatic triumph of so spectacular a 
nature that it will grip the imagination of the German people 
and indelibly impress itself upon their memory. Anschluss with 
Austria would be such a triumph. It would counterbalance the 
depressing effects of any economic reverses which Germany may 
still have to weather. = 

But the method of setting up satrap governments by boring from 
within can only be used to advantage, if at all, where the German 
element is in a majority. Success in this phase of the Nazi pro- 
gram will fortify the Reich for the struggle with the countries in 
which Germandom is in a minority. For the struggle with such 
countries must of necessity be conducted by the only alternative 
method—war. Poland and Czechoslovakia, to mention but two, 
will never alienate an inch of their territory without defending it 
desperately. Of course, the Nazis are not so mad as to contem- 
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plate waging war simultaneously with every country that con- 
tains a German minority. That would mean war with nearly all 
Europe, and the Germans do not want to go through that ex- 
perience again. Hitler has disclaimed any intention of pressing a 
policy of German ex fon in the west or south of Europe. This 





—dectaration isntended to reassure France, Germany’s most dan- 


gerous foe, and Italy, her only friend. But it leaves Poland, the 
Baltic countries, and Russia in a state of alarm. For they lie to 
the east, and it is in the east that Hitler has told the Germans they 
will find their place in the sun. As long as the Polish Corridor 
exists to inflame their passions, they will not soon forget that 
prophecy. “Now that the house is clean, it is a pity we cannot 
use the corridor” was the theme of a cartoon recently appearing 
in a German weekly. Poland hastens to cement friendly relations 
with Russia. The Baltic states—Lithuania, Estnovia, and Latvia 
—canvass the feasibility of forming a protective alliance. 

When the storm will break—if it is not averted by some miracle 
—no man can say with certainty. But.a clue has been furnished 
by the German chancellor himself. In his famous speech to the 
Reichstag, he pledged that he would give the other nations five 
years to reduce their armaments to Germany’s level before he 
would contemplate violating those clauses of the treaty of Versailles 
which forbid Germany’s rearmament. If by that time the other 
nations have not disarmed, then ...! It is not a threat which is 
likely to encourage other powers to comply. The approach of the 
fatal year 1938 will be watched by the chancellories of Europe 
with increasing apprehension. Will it bring war or peace? Will 
it be a localized war between Germany and Poland, or a war in- 
volving all Europe, possibly the whole world? Will Germany be 
victorious this time, or will the Third Reich go down in ignomi- 
nious defeat like the First and Second Reichs? Will the after- 
math of the war see a huge Germanic empire sprawling over into 
what is now Poland and Russia, or another complex of national 
frustrations and hatreds, or a debacle of civilization and a whole- 
sale plunge into the vortex of Bolshevism? 

Perhaps it is as well for man’s peace of mind that a merciful 
God has not vouchsafed him the gift of foretelling the future. 
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Tue Novets or Dororny M. RicHARDSON 


N the Winter Issue of The Yale Review for 1922, J. Middleton 

Murry wrote, “In the years 1913 and 1914 three significant 
books calling themselves novels, made an unobtrusive appearance. 
In France Marcel Proust published Du cété de chez Swann (re- 
cently translated into English as Swann’s Way); in America the 
Irishman, James Joyce, published 4 Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man; in England Dorothy Richardson published Pointed 
Roofs. These books had points of outward resemblance. Each 
was in itself incomplete, a foretaste of sequels to come. Each was 
autobiographical, and within the necessary limits of individuality, 


autobiographical in the same new and peculiar fashion. They © 


were attempts to record immediately the growth of a conscious- 
ness. Immediately; without any effort at mediation by means of 
an interposed plot or story. All three authors were trying to 
present the content of their consciousness as it was before it had 
been reshaped in obedience to the demands of practical life; they 
were exploring the strange limbo where experiences once conscious 
fade into the unconscious.” 

The publication of these three novels marked the beginning of 
a new technique of the novel which was to have wide-sweeping 
effects upon that literary genre, and was to give to literary criti- 
cism a new phrase, the stream of consciousness novel. Since that 
date much has been written on the stream of consciousness novel 
and on the work of Joyce and Proust, but though Dorothy M. 
Richardson was as much an innovator as either of them, though 
the allusions to her work in contemporary criticism are many, 
practically nothing has béen written about her. In England May 
Sinclair made an early study of her work, and John Cowper Powys 
published a small monograph on her. Otherwise she has been 
little noticed and has had little sale. Recently I ordered a com- 
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plete list of her novels from her publisher.’ Six of the ten were 
first editions. The British Who’s Who tells nothing about her 
save her married name, Mrs. Alan Odle, her address, the titles and 
publication dates of her books. 

In America she has received even less notice. Only the first 
five of her novels were issued in this country, and they are now 
out of print. Save for a sketchy review, scarcely more than a 
notice, in The New Republic and a similar one in Current Opin- 
ion, both printed in 1919, The Periodical Index lists nothing on 
her work. Mr. Joseph Warren Beach, in his recent book, The 
Twentieth Century Novel, has an excellent chapter on her, but 
admits his material is drawn from a consideration of only her 
first three novels. Beyond these scattered references there is 
nothing. Yet she is generally§considered to be one of the most 
significant novelists of the twentieth century and, with the possible 
exception of Virginia Woolf, the greatest woman novelist now 
writing in English. 


I, 


* 


Her work, like the principal work of Proust, consists of one long 
novel divided into ten separately published installments with the 
general title Pilgrimage. Like A /a recherche du temps perdu, it is 
concerned with the spiritual or mental adventures of one character, 
observed, however, directly and not in retrospect as with Proust. 
But there, on the whole, the resemblance to Proust’s work ceases. 
Miss Richardson had fully developed her manner, completed and 
published the first volume of her novel by approximately the time 
the first volume of Proust’s great work had appeared. Her work 
is completely original and shows no influence, or even knowledge 
of the novels of either Proust or Joyce. 

The principal character of Pilgrimage is a young woman, 
Miriam Henderson. It is her mental reactions to various stimuli 
of life upon which our attention is focussed.. Miriam is presented 
to us objectively. The author gives us her thoughts directly and 
without comment. All the other characters and the events of the 
story are given us subjectively. There is none of the old-fash- 
ioned straight narrative in which the author tells us about events 





*Porntep Roors, 1914; BAcKwaTErR, 1916; Hongycoms, 1917; THE TUNNEL, 1919; 
Inrertm, 1919; Deaviocx, 1921; Revotvinc Licrts, 1923; Tue Trap, 1925; 
OserLanD, 1927; Dawn’s Lert Hanp, 1931; Duckworth, London. 
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and people. All we can know about Miriam’s environment must 
be inferred from what she thinks about it. And all of Miriam’s 
thoughts, naturally enough, are not given us. Her thoughts are 
recorded as our own might be, without explanation. When for 
instance, we think of Tom, Dick, or Harry, we think of them as 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, and not as Tom, the tall, blonde, grey-eyed 
young man who was my room-mate in college for my last two 
years, who spent a summer with me in the Canadian Rockies, 
who is now engaged in the brokerage business in Chicago, etc., 
etc. These are details which would be of great assistance in 
clarifying our thoughts for anyone who might see them directly 
recorded, but which, if our thoughts were directly recorded, would 
not be found there. 

So with Miriam Henderson. On the fourth page of the first 
volume of Pilgrimage (Pointed Roofs) is this: “There was nothing 
to look forward to now but governessing and old age. Perhaps 
Miss Gilkes was right . . . Get rid of men and muddles and have 
things juse ordinary and be happy. ‘Make up your mind to be 
happy. You can be perfectly happy without anyone to think 
about...” Wearing that large cameo brooch—long, white, flat- 
fingered hands and that quiet little laugh . . . The piano-organ had 
reached its last tune.” There we are. Who was Miss Gilkes, a 
friend, a teacher, a governess? We never know. That’s all there 
is of Miss Gilkes. We have not heard of her before; we never 
hear of her again. Miriam Henderson may have thought of her 
again, she probably did, but Miss Richardson has not chosen to 
give us those thoughts. 

Fundamental as this method is to the realism of the stream of 
consciousness novel, it cannot help but result in a certain amount 
of obscurity for the reader. This difficulty is immediately ap- 
parent when one attempts to summarize what little plot the ten 
volumes of Pilgrimage contain. One finds himself unconsciously 
saying “apparently Miriam did this or that”, because as all the 
events of the story must reach the reader second hand through the 
thoughts of Miriam and therefore can only be inferred, the read- 


er must do considerable guessing and consequently cannot speak | 


with assurancé. 
The plot, then, if it can be rightly called that, is apparently as 


follows: (Pointed Roofs) Harriett, Miriam, Eve, and Sarah Hen- ' 


derson are four sisters belonging to an English family of the up- 
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per middle class. They live with their father and mother in a 
pleasant surburban home. At the the time the story opens, the 
Henderson household is faced with a crisis. Mr. Henderson has 
lived all his life on an inherited income. He has been chiefly con- 
cerned with being a gentleman and has paid little attention as to 
where his income came from. Suddenly, for reasons which are not 
made clear, he finds himself practically without any money at 
all. The girls must find some way of taking care of themselves. 
Harriett is about to become engaged to Gerald, who seems to have 
a comfortable income. Miriam and Eve decide to become govern- 
esses. Sarah is to remain at home with her parents. Miriam, 
seventeen years old, goes to Germany to teach English in Frau- 
lein Pfaff’s private school for girls in Hanover. She has the double 
purpose of supporting herself on the small salary which she earns 
and of learning German the better to equip herself for returning 
to England as a teacher. She struggles at first with loneliness 
and nostalgia, but soon finds herself interested in the girls, her 
teaching, and above all music, which is given a new meaning to 
her by the Germans. Unconsciously she attracts slightly Frau- 
lein Pfaff’s life long friend, Pastor Lahmann, and at the end of 
the school year the Fraulein, jealous, dismisses her. 

(Backwater) Miriam returns to England and obtains a position 
as resident teacher at Wordsworth House, the Misses Perne’s 
school in London. The year she spends there is uneventful. She 
forms a friendship with two of the girls, Grace and Florrie Broom, 
which is to continue throughout Pilgrimage. She discovers the 
novels of Ouida and reads them voraciously. She loses “Ted” 
because she is attracted to “Max”, who goes to New York and 
dies there. Her work greatly pleases the Misses Perne, who urge 
her to stay on with them, but at the end of the year, dissatisfied 
for no very clear reason, she leaves Wordsworth House. 

(Honeycomb) She takes a position as a governess with the Cor- 
ries, who have an elaborate place in the country. Here, for the 
first time, she finds herself surrounded by luxury and introduced 
to fashionable society. The Corries, Mr. Corrie in particular, 
make a friend of her. She goes home to Harriett’s: wedding to 
Gerald. She is forced to give up her position with the Corries and 
take her mother, who is dying from cancer, to Brighton. 

(The Tunnel) After the death of her mother, Miriam decides 
to give up teaching. Harriett is happily married; Eve has for some 
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time been the governess for a wealthy family, the Greens, in 
Wales. (What becomes of Mr. Henderson is never made clear.) 
Sarah aiso has married. Miriam feels that she is now free to live 
her life as she wants. She finds herself a position as secretary and 
assistant to a group of dentists, the Orlys, father and son, and Dr. 
Hancock, who have a clinic in a house on Wimpole Street. She 
takes an attic room in the boarding house of Mrs. Bailey on Tans- 
ley Street. In this position and at this boarding house she is to 
remain for several years. The Orlys are kind to her, treat her as 
ore of the family; Mr. Hancock takes her out to lectures and thea- 
tres, and through him she meets a crowd of London’s minor intel- 
lectuals. She forms a friendship with two bachelor girls, Jan and 
Mag. She renews a friendship with an old school friend, Alma, 
who is now the wife of a rising literary man, “Hypo” Wilson. 
The Wilsons have a charming house in the country by the sea, 
and Miriam goes to them for week-ends. She also, for a time, 
finds herself burdened with a former friend of Eve’s, an impec- 
unious and tubercular nurse, Eleanor Dear. Eleanor Dear is one 
of those people who take from everyone but never give. She 
fancies every man in love with her. Called to attend Miss Dear 
(as a charity patient) is a young Doctor Densley, who is to become 
a life long friend of Miriam. Miss Dear, after futilely trying to 
get a young rector to marry her, disappears from the novel for 
a time. 

(Interim) As the title suggests, practically nothing in the nature 
of plot can be said to occur in this volume. It is largely devoted 
to Miriam’s reactions to the boarders at Mrs. Bailey’s. Eve de- 
cides to leave the Greens and have a florist’s shop in London, 
but after a try at it she returns to Wales. 

(Deadlock) A young Russian Jew, Michael Shatov, comes to 
live at Mrs. Bailey’s. He falls in love with Miriam. He interests 
her in Russian literature, in socialism, in writing. She makes 
some translations of Andreyeff. She becomes engaged to Shatov 
but cannot decide to marry him because he is a Jew. In this 
novel we discover suddenly and without explanation that Har- 
riett and her husband have lost their money and are keeping a 
rooming house in the suburbs. Eve has again left the Greens and 
is keeping a shop of her own near Gerald and Harriett. 

(Revolving Lights) Miriam spends much of her spare time with 
a group of socialists calling themselves Lycurgans (Fabians?). 
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Although she remains friends with Shatov, she has broken off her 
engagement to him because he became the lover of Eleanor Dear. 
(This important event, like the death of Mrs. Henderson, occurs 
between novels.) Miriam’s visits to the Wilsons have continued, 
and at the close of this book we realize that Miriam is in love with 
“Hypo” Wilson. 

(The Trap) The elder Mr. Orly retires from business, and Mr. 
Hancock, now married, sets up an office of his own. Miriam re- 
mains his secretary. Although she is still poor, her financial con- 
dition seems somewhat improved. Her salary has been increased 
and, under the stimulus of “Hypo” Wilson, she has begun to 
write literary reviews, thus adding to her income. She leaves Mrs. 
Bailey’s and takes a two room flat in Flaxman Court with a mid- 
dle-aged social worker, Selina Holland. She joins a women’s club 
where she entertains friends at tea and dinner. She sees a great 
deal of Dr. Densley. She quarrels with Miss Holland and returns 
to Mrs. Bailey’s. 

(Oberland) Feeling nervous and tired from overwork and from 
the emotions cf her growing affair with Wilson, Miriam, urged on 
by Dr. Densley, takes a two weeks vacation in Switzerland. Here 
she has a spiritual awakening which is to bring her the “freedom” 
she has sought all her life and never found. “And then, with the 
suddenness of a rapid river, her coming freedom flowed in upon 
her, carrying her outside this pleasant enclosure towards all that 
could be felt to the full only in solitude amongst things whose 
being was complete, towards that reality of life that withdrew at 
the sounding of a human voice.” 

(Dawn’s Left Hand) She returns to London. Dr. Densley asks 
her to marry him. She refuses him and becomes Wilson’s mistress. 

Whether this is the end of Pilgrimage, I do not know. Cer- 
tainly it is inconclusive. There is nothing that I can see to pre- 
vent a sequel, but, unlike the other volumes in the series, Dawn’s 
Left Hand contains no announcement of another “chapter volume” 
as being “in preparation”. That, coupled with the symbolic title, 
would lead me to believe Miss Richardson intends this novel as 
the last one. 


II. 


The time element in Pilgrimage is never made definite, but the 
series covers a period of approximately seventeen years, from 
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1893 to 1910. An allusion in Honeycomb to the trial of Oscar 
Wilde indicates that the events of that volume take place in 1895; 
an allusion to Joseph Conrad’s Typhoon as a “new” novel in Re- 
volving Lights dates that part of the story as 1903; an allusion to 
Arnold Bennett’s “new” novel, Clayhanger, toward the end of 
Dawn’s Lejt Hand dates the conclusion of the series as 1910. Be- 
yond these three definite and datable allusions there are only the 
incidental details of the life presented, gas lights, blouses, bloomers, 
bicycle riding, etc., to give any sense of period. Nor does each of 
the novels cover an equal amount of time. The Tunnel and In- 
terim cover a period of several years each; the events of Oberland 
take place in two weeks; Revolving Lights contains only four plot 
incidents. Yet in spite of the sketchy character of these details 
one receives somehow the sense of life flowing on through time 
with as much vividness as one does from a carefully documented 
novel like Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 

The plot of the novel, as can be seen from the brief outline I 
have given of it, is inconsequential and inconclusive. It is inten- 
tionally so, for Miss Richardson would seem to believe that the 
lives of most of us are inconsequential and inconclusive. The real 
life of an individual is within, not without. “ ‘No, but I’m just 
thinking the whole trouble is that life is not pathetic. People don’t 
feel pathetic; or never altogether pathetic. There is something 
else; that’s the worst of novels, something that has to be left out. 
Tragedy; curtain. But there never is a curtain and even if there 
were, the astounding thing is that there is anything to let down a 
curtain on; so astounding that you can’t feel really, completely, 
things like “happiness” or “tragedy”; they are both the same, a 
half-statement. Everybody is the same really, inside, under all cir- 
cumstances. There’s a dead-level of astounding . . . something.’”, 
she writes in Deadlock. And because our real life is largely men- 
tal and not physical, Miss Richardson, like Virginia Woolf, be- 
lieves that it is the small things of life that affect us most greatly. 
As Dudley Carew, writing on Virginia Woolf in The Living Age 
stated it, she believes “that the sight of a row of poplars bowing 
to the wind can affect the mind as powerfully as the news of the 
death of a friend or a national disaster.” And so in Pilgrimage 
the great events, Mr. Henderson’s financial ruin, Mrs. Henderson’s 
death, Miriam’s unfortunate love affair with Max, Shatov’s liaison 
with Eleanor Dear, must be inferred from casual allusion, while 
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Miriam’s reaction to the way the light falls upon her little bu- 
reau, or the emotions aroused by seeing Henry Irving act are 
given in great detail, for these are the stuff which composes most 
of our mental life. 

The chief interest in the book lies in character, the character of 
Miriam Henderson and the persons who come briefly or for periods 
of years within the circumference of her life. There must be several. 
hundred of these minor figures, yet they are all remarkably indi- 
vidualized, sometimes only by a bit of dialogue or a sentence or 
two. “Captain Gradoff . . . large flat lonely face, pock-marked, eyes 
looking at nothing, with an expression of fear. Improper, naked 
old grizzly head, suggesting other displayed helpless heads, above 
his stout neat sociable Russian skipper’s jacket . . . praying in his 
room at the top of his voice, with howls and groans. Suddenly 
teaching us all to make a long loud syren-shriek with half a Span- 
ish nutshell. He had an invention for the Admiralty . . . lonely 
an:: frightened, in a ghostly world; with an invention to save the 
lives of ships.” (Revolving Lights). 

But it is Miriam herself who mainly interests us. Before we 
have finished the series she has become for us a more distinct and 
vivid personality, a creature of greater reality than many of our 
actual associates. We know all about her. She is sensitive, par- 
ticularly to the subtleties and significances, of social intercourse, 
the lifted eyebrow, the small gesture, the changed inflection. She 
is emotional, yet incapable of expressing her feelings, communicat- 
ing herself to others. “It is my strange bungling in misery that 
makes everycne seem far off. A perpetual oblivion not only of 
my own circumstances, but, at the wrong moments, of those of 
other people, makes me disappoint and shock them, suddenly dis- 
appearing before their eyes in the midst of a sympathy that they 
had eagerly seemed to find satisfying and rare... A light frivolous 
elastic temperament? A helpless going to and fro between two 
temperaments”. (Revolving Lights). 

She is intensely feminine, yet has a peculiar, almost psycho- 
pathic annoyance with men. “Why cannot men exist without 
thinking themselves all there is?” she asks. Man’s smugness, 
man’s satisfaction with himself, man’s attitude of Lord of Crea- 
tion and his control of the world annoy and antagonize her so 
that she can never fully give herself to any man, not even “Hypo” 
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Wilson. She feels certain “that between men and women there 
can be*no direct communication.” © 

“ . .. men want recognition of their work, to help them to be- 
lieve in themselves. They want limelight and approval, even if 
they are only hanging a picture, crookedly, in order to bring them 
confirmation of the worth of what they do. Unless in some form 
they get it, all but the very few—the stoic philosophical ones who 
are apt to have a crooked smile, and a pipe in one corner of it, 
and not much of an opinion of humanity, but a sort of blas- 
phemous, unconsciously destructive, blind, kindly tolerance—are 
miserable. Women, then, want recognition of themselves, of 
what they are and represent, before they can come fully to birth. 
Homage for what they are and represent.” (Dawn’s Left Hand). 

She is intensely patriotic, intensely pro-British. “There were 
things in England. But they struggled at cross purposes, refusing 
to get into a shape that would draw one, whole, along with it. But 
there were things in England with truth shining behind them. 
English people did not shine. But something shone behind them. 
Russians shone. But there was nothing behind them. There 
were things in England.” (Revolving Lights) She particularly 
dislikes Americans. “... All Americans are either undisturbedly 
naive and bourgeois or in a state of merely having learned, via 
Europe, to be neither.” (Oberland). 

But beyond the interest in Miriam as a character is the interest 
in Miriam as a possible portrait of Miss Richardson. It is pos- 
sible that Miriam is an objective creation. If so, she is one of the 
greatest that has ever been made. I know of no objectively cre- 
ated character in fiction that has been so carefully analysed, pre- 
sented in such detail. But that Miriam is an objective creation 
seems unlikely. The entire novel smacks of autobiography. Miss 
Richardson lends credence to such a point of view in a dialogue 
between Wilson and Miriam in Dawn’s Left Hand. 

“¢ .. Women ought to be gocd novelists. But they write best 
about their own experiences. Love-affairs and so forth. They 
- lack creative imagination.’ 

‘Ah, imagination, Lies.’ 

‘Try a novel of ideas. Philosophical. There’s George Eliot.’ 

‘Writes like a man.’ 

‘Just so. Lewes. Be a feminine George Eliot. Try your 
hand.’ ” 
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III. 


Miss Richardson’s novels, like all of those of the modern psy- 
chological school of fiction writers, stem from Henry James. She 
herself would probably be the first to admit it. In The Trap 
Miriam comes upon The Ambassadors. 

“Her forgotten book was lying on the table. The book that 
had suddenly become the centre of her life . . . She took it in her 
hands, felt it draw her again with its unique power... 

“|. . This man was a monstrous unilluminated pride. And joy 
in him was a mark of the same corruption. Pride in discovering 
the secrets of his technique. Pride in watching it labour with 
the development of the story...'The deep attention demanded by 
this new way of. statement was/in itself a self indulgence... 

“But the cold ignorance of this man was unconscious. And 
therefore innocent. And it was he after all who had achieved the 
first completely satisfying way of writing a novel. If this were 
a novel. There was something holy about it. Something to make, 
like Conrad, the heavens rejoice. Perhaps at lunch times, or 
in rare solitudes, she could go on, get at the whole of the light -- 
there was in him. Style was something beyond good and evil. 
Sacred and innocent.” 

And yet even the novels of James are not quite the perfect 
novels. 

“Even as you read about Waymarsh and his “sombre glow” 
and his “attitude of prolonged impermanence” as ‘he sits on the 
edge of the bed talking to Strether, and reveal in all the ways 
James uses to reveal the process of civilising Chad, you are dis- 
tracted from your utter joy by fury over all he is unaware of. 
And even Conrad. The self-satisfied, complacent, know-all con- 
descendingness of their handling of their material. Wells seems 
to have more awareness. But all his books are witty exploitations 
of ideas. The torment of al] novels is what is left out. The mo- 
ment you are aware of it there is torment in them. Bang, bang, 
bang, on they go, these men’s books, like an L. C. C. tram, yet 
unable to make you forget them, the authors, for a moment. It 
worries me to think of novels. And yet I’m thrilled to the mar- 
row when I hear of a new novelist’” (Dawn’s Left Hand.) 

’ The novel, then, to Miss Richardson is not a thing of plot, but 
a thing of character. It arrives no place, because life arrives no 
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place. And it is all-comprehensive. “The torment of all novels 
is what is left out.” Miss Richardson, one feels, has attempted to 
leave out nothing. She has concentrated, perhaps, in encircling 
the periphery of life and emotion, the small things, but the great 
are not lacking. They are there -if only by inference. She does 
not wish to tell a story, but to show men and women with their 
“common something”, men and women as they are most of the 
time, that is, when they are not facing some great crisis. “But in 
all the books about these people, even in novelettes, the chief thing 
they all left out, was thete. They even described it, sometimes so 
gloriously that it became more than the people; making humanity 
look like ants, crowding and perishing as a vast scene. Generally 
the surroundings were described separately, the background on 
which presently the characters began to fuss. But they were 
never sufficiently shown as they were to the people when there 
was no fussing; what the floods of sunshine and beauty indoors 
and out meant to these people as single individuals, whether they 
were aware of it or not. The ‘fine’ characters in books, acting 
on principle, having thoughts, and sometimes, the less likeable of 
them, even ideas, were not shown as being made strong partly by 
endless floods of sunshine and beauty. The feeble characters were 
too much condemned for clutching, to keep at any price wiinin the 
charmed circle...” (Revolving Lights). 

To deny that Miss Richardson in Pilgrimage has accomplished 
her purpose is impossible, but to question whether that purpose 
was worth while is pertinent. No more careful, detailed and 
beautifully written psychological study of a woman has been 
made, but one wonders if Pilgrimage is not rather a case book than 
a novel, if it is not rather the materials of fiction rather than fiction 
itself. The book is a work of art in that it presents vividly, ac- 
curately, and convincingly.a life, and through the medium of that 
life, all human life. But it is life that is static. It is a still phot- 
ograph, not a moving picture. It is not that the still photograph is 
to be excluded from art. That is not the point. With Miss Richard- 
son’s work it is rather a question of prolongation. Except perhaps 
for the adding of meticulous detail] Miss Richardson accomplishes 
her purpose in Pointed Roofs, the first volume of Pilgrimage. 
With that book the picture has been shown, and the observer has 
noted it.: In the second volume one has a right to expect, if his in- 
terest is to be sustained, that there will be movement, progression, 
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at least a new picture. But each successive volume of Pilgrimage 
merely adds detail to the first picture. This elaboration of the 
original, delicately and beautifully as it may be done, does not 
carry in itself sufficient cause for being. One feels rightly that it 
is elaboration to no end, because there is no end. Trite as the 
statement may be, it is no less true that a work of art must have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. And it is there that the flaw in 
Miss Richardson’s work is to be found. Pilgrimage is only a vast 
beginning. That Miss Richardson has something to say is patent, 
but that she says it repetitiously is equally evident. That she has 
elements of the highest greatness must be clear to any reader of 
discernment, but that she cannot arrive at greatness until those 
elements are focussed upon end rather than endlessness, must ever 
be a condition of her artistic status. Pilgrimage is the monumen- 
tal pedestal for a statue of heroic size, but the statue is missing. 


by Merrill Moore 


BARTER 


What was it, Phoenix, that Mary Magdalene said, 
Doffing her slippers and cape of burning red? 
‘Phoenix, tomorrow it will be different, 

I will change slippers and cape for ointment.’ 





by Leon Howard 


FIGURES OF ALLEGORY 


A Srupy or James Brancn CaBELL 


“ OTHING appears, to me, more strangely futile than to 

appraise the intentions and the ‘meanings’ of an author in 
the while that he was composing any particular book . . . For a 
book, once it is printed and published, becomes individual. It is 
by its publication as decisively severed from its author as in par- 
turition a child is cut off from its parent. The book ‘means’ there- 
after, perforce — both grammatically and actually, — whatever 
meaning this or that reader gets out of it.” 

These words, with which Mr. Cabell introduces Warren A. Mc- 
Neill’s Cabellian Harmonics, would serve as a conclusive warning 
against such an essay as this were it not for the fact that they read 
not only as a warning but as a challenge, hinting—as the author 
hints in the preface to Jurgen and elsewhere—that there are mean- 
ings contained in his books which may be found only by the as- 
siduous reader. Consequently, although I can present my find- 
ings only as those of “this” reader, I can do so with some trust that 
“that” reader may be led to find more or less the same thing, with 
the result that we combine to do Mr. Cabell the justice or injus- 
tice, as the case may be, of accepting their existence. 

Allegory, indeed, is a difficult thing with which to deal, for it is 
essentially a foreign language—that is, one distinctly alien to literal 
expression. If it is primarily a mere translation from literality, 
as it seems to be in many morality plays and in much of Bunyan, 
a restoration is fairly simple; but if it has sprung full-armed into 
artistic being, as in The Faerie Queene and the works dealt with 
here, an attempt at literal translation would resuls-in something 
about as flat as a Japanese Ackku done into English prose. Per- 
haps the most exact means of expressing the difficulty in dealing 
with this form of communicative art may be found in a borrowed 
metaphor: The figure and the carpet form an artistic unity and, 
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ideally,.no attempt should be made to separate them; for the 
figure cannot be removed from the carpet unchanged, nor can it 
be replaced exactly as it was. 

Yet in spite of this strong—and, I must confess, apparently 
adequate—argument in favor of leaving the whole matter alone, 
I am attempting this separation. At times it seems necessary to 
unravel the figure completely and reconstruct something as near 
as possible to the original. At other times it is requisite, by un- 
obtrusively translating the symbols and using their literal equiva- 
lents with something of the same suggestiveness of the originals, 
only to disturb the rOff sufficiently to trace the course of the figure. 
This necessarily presupposes an acquaintance on the part of the 
reader of this essay with the three volumes principally dealt with; 
and I can only hope that those who are most familiar with the 
carpet will find the figure not unrecognizable, and that certain 
others will be sufficiently interested in replacing the artificial crea- 
tion to find, for themselves, the original. 


I 


Before Manuel leaves the mire near the pool of Haranton he 
appears to the reader of Figures of Earth (as he does, indeed, to 
his own acquaintances) merely as an almost unbelievably stupid 
lad, a florid tall young fellow whose gravest care in life seems tq-be 
the following of an enchantment laid upon him by his mothe? 
“to make a figure in the world”. Manuel, who is never presented 
as exhibiting any mental processes whatever, interprets his moth- 
er’s desire with a literal simplicity and works diligently though 
never to his own satisfaction upon a series of figures of earth, even 
after he is inducted by the snub-nosed stranger into the unique 
career which results in a figure of worldly success fine beyond the 
probable dreams of his mother’s enchanting ambition. 

For Manuel comes to be a success such as the world has never 
known before in fact or in story. Passing from court to court, 
from preferment to preferment, he steadily rises in material pros- 
perity until he becomes the lord of an independent domain—the 
highest symbol of such success in his own medieval time. He at- 
tains the unattainable princess. He creates almost perfect phrases. 
He becomes the great conqueror and material redeemer of his 
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lands. And as organizer of the Fellowship of the Silver Stallion, 
he gains the place of an Arthur, whom he excels by holding his 
following together until his death. Yet his success is not alone 
that of a superlative lord, lover, trouveur, warrior, and leader. As 
great as these symbols were in medieval life, Manuel encloses 
them all and goes beyond them: his career is that of the greatest 
of all figures in the imagination of his contemporaries, that of 
Christ. Manuel, as Miramon so obligingly points out, has had in 
his life all the significant experiences attributed to Christ, and ac- 
cordingly he completes his obligation by suffering, descending into 
an underground place for three days, and exhibiting scarred hands 
when he returns. Thus he is enabled to redeem the domain to 
which he is heir—though not to regain it from the heathen by the 
power of his own rather humble self so much as through the 
dreams, called up by his helpers, of more ancient, terrible lords of 
the ghostland. 

And it is so, as the epitome of all convenient symbols of personal 
success, that Manuel. rides to his appointed end, holding with 
Grandfather Death the final interview which is witnessed only by 
the clear-eyed little Jurgen, who is spanked for a liar when after- 
wards he gives an account of the rdéle played by his parent’s idol. 

Whatever suggestively fantastic sight Jurgen saw, however, is 
of no particular interest to the reader, who is privileged to follow’ 
Manuel’s destiny even after death and who has been prepared to 
realize the significance of the high count’s fate by the account of 
Niafer’s experiences in the land to which she had been previously 
conducted on Grandfather Death’s black horse. Niafer had moved 
restlessly in paradise. She had crossed over Lethe and had for- 
gotten Manuel, as she had forgotten all external things, but “her 
love for him had not been forgotten, because that love had been a 
part of her, and so lived on as a blind longing and as a desire that 
did not know its aim”. Only the true self of Niafer had been al- 
lowed among the green fields where all memories were banished, 
but a love for Manuel had altered the brown peasant girl and had 
become as essential in her being. 

This destiny of all living creatures is iterated to the follower of 
Manuel’s career in the words of Grandfather Death to the count 
as they stand together on the living bank of Lethe: “If you have 
been yourself you cannot reasonably be punished, but if you have 
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been somebody else you will find that this is not permitted”. And 
with this dark saying-they pass over the waters in which, mistily, 
Manuel sees drowned “all the loves and the desires and the ad- 
ventures” he had experienced when he wore another than a gray, 
dilapidated body. 

But the face which stares back at him from the waters is not 
that of the gray count but that of the handsome, florid young pig- 
tender who, long before, had accepted the stranger’s adventure. 
The true self which had survived death was not that of the one 
who had gained all high achievement; it was the self of the simple 
lad who had naively desired the fulfillment of his mother’s ideas 
to make a figure for himself, a figure which for him would be to 
his own thinking and his own desire. Manuel, in the final account- 
ing, had gained nothing from his adventuring in the world. Nor 
had he lost; for before he left his high estate he had accepted again 
the sign of the elf charm which he had worn in his youth, an ac- 
ceptance which symbolized his return to the April twilight of di- 
vine dissatisfaction in that land of innocence which lay back of the 
world’s usage. So, the vanity of Manuel’s achievement is discovered 
and is given poignancy in the last scene, which is an unchanged 
repetition of the first. 

Thus the allegorical theme of Figures of Earth is the theme of 
Ecclesiastes. And it is not unfitting that the career of Count 
Manuel, the progenitor of all Mr. Cabell’s important characters, 
should exemplify the most frequently expressed doctrine of the 
author’s creed and the avowed connecting theme of all his books: 
“Human being and human living are pretty much the same in 
most times and stations, and come by varying roads . . . to pretty 
much the same end”. Figures of Earth is the most pointed ex- 
hibition of Mr. Cabell’s perpetual comedy of disillusionment which 
always ends with the curtain line, “all is vanity”. 


II 


Although Jurgen, as Mr. Cabell indicates in his preface to The 
Lineage of Lichfield, comes to much the same end as does Manuel, 
the futility of his adventuring is not so poignant as that of the 
high count; for the reader shares Jurgen’s illusion that he is a 
monstrously clever fellow, and the archetype of the poet is sur- 
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rounded with a glamour which the man of action does not share. 
And it may be that the author, too, has shared this illusion, be- 
cause in spite of the underlying intellectual disillusionment Jurgen 
seems to be lighter in tone than does its companion volume, pos- 


sessing a subtle difference in quality which becomes more definitely _ 


apparent in the allegorical theme that runs as consistently through 
it as the theme of futility pervades Figures of Earth. 

The careers of these two protagonists are remarkably similar. 
Jurgen, even apart from his phenomenal amorous achievements, 
has a career of superlative accomplishments: occupying in turn the 
positions of duke, prince, king, and medieval pope, he serves 
justly and satisfactorily as proxy for the devil in Hell and he sits 
on the throne of the Almighty in Heaven, always with a cynical 
disillusionment which enables him to scoff at the great and the 
powerful. But, as with Manuel, the extraordinary range of his 
achievement is not to be measured by the obvious accounts given 
in the story. This pawnbroker and retired poet is able to wear 
comfortably and with pleasure the shirt of Nessus, which had 
driven Hercules, the hero and savior of a golden age, to madness 
and death. He alone among all recorded men deliberately raises 
a hymn of praise to and claims as his godmother Sereda, the 
Mother Wednesday of Russian folk tradition, who is connctative 
of all the middleness, the mediocrity, which bleaches human life 
to a colorless existence. 
¥ It is with Mother Sereda that the progress of the allegory begins. 
This unpraised arbiter of the destinies of men gives to Jurgen a 
year of youth during which he must be accompanied by a mys- 
terious shadow—a most uncomfortable shadow, its temporary pro- 
prietor feels as he becomes aware of the inevitable notebook in 
which is recorded the account of Jurgen’s actions. The shadow 
is clear-cut and unarguable and in nothing resembles such a shadow 
as ought to accompany the fine youth whom the middle-aged 
pawnbroker has become. But fortunately for the disguise of youth, 
few people seem to notice or be bothered by it. Merlin Ambros- 
ius becomes aware of it because he too possesses such an unusual 
follower, but because he chooses to keep his companion at a dis- 
tance by means of the diffused and tempered light of his habita- 
tion he is forced to question Jurgen’s seeming by means of a small 
mirror which tells what the shadow would have made apparent in 
the sunlight. 
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Merlin’s mirror is not like the one which Gerald Musgrave is 
later to see in the land of dreams and romance or like the mirrors 
of illusion which are to encourage his compromise; it is rather a 
more ordinary one such as that which Manuel held, to his fright, 
on Morven heath when he saw himself “just as he really was” and 
which Freydis kept with her in Antan with “no distortion of any 
kind, no flattering in it, and no kindly exaggeration”. But in 
Merlin’s hands it is not so effective as the mirror which caused the 
downfall of Hawthorne’s Feathertop, for it gives Merlin—as 
similar instruments were later to give the acquaintances of Felix 
Kennaston—only the vision to question appearances. 

So the secret of Jurgen’s courage is only half revealed to Mezlin 
as he yields to the adventurer’s request, instructing him in the 
method by which he can enter the wood ruled by the little brown 
man with queer feet. “Seeing Pan” is an experience which Merlin 
himself could not have survived, for it is serious business indeed, 
as John Charteris explains in Beyond Life: “We decline, very em- 
phatically, to consider the universe as a whole—‘to encounter 
Pan,’ as the old Greeks phrased it, who rumored that this thing 
sometimes befell a mortal, but asserted likewise that the man was 
afterwards insane”. Yet Jurgen returns from his encounter, 
though shaken and on the verge of hysteria, sane. And although 
he denies the evidence of his senses, Pan knows that he has seen 
and has believed. 

Jurgen is to admit later that he is not apt to lose the memory of 
the spectacle he has witnessed, but it is not that memory which 
bothers him during his career so much as the ever-present shadow 
which renders “all things not quite satisfactory”.“It is “the shadow 
of a lean woman, with her head wrapped in a towel”—-the shadow 
of Mother Sereda, the living symbol of the human middleness which 
Charteris, again the inveterate elucidator, bemoans in The Rivet in 
Grandfather's Neck. It is a reminder that “all human passions are 
depressingly chicken-hearted” and that “human beings are pretty 
much the same”, which means that it is a reminder to Jurgen, in 
the face of all his grand gestes, of just what he really is. 

Jurgen, then, is a man who can see the universe as it really is; 
who, even before he starts on his journeying, can realize the place 
of other people in that universe, know that they are “pretty much 
the same in most times and stations”, and so remain unimpressed 
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by superlatives; and he is a man who can endure to remain in 
the company of a constant reminder of what he himself really is. 


‘All the preachment of futility which is in Figures of Earth lies im- 


plicit in the history of the pawnbroker, yet Jurgen does not receive 
the severe punishment which is meted out to Manuel. Mother 
Sereda explains why: “Had you once sinned with a woman in 
youth I gave, you would have been punished instantly and very 
terribly”. And so Jurgen escapes, though not because he had 
avoided the actual sinning (to which Mr. John S. Sumner bore 
such eloquent witness) but because during the occasions on 
which he tempted punishment he invariably dismissed his annoy- 
ing shadow by putting out the light, thereby in one circumstance, 
and in one circumstance only, refusing to see himself as he really 
is and so preserving one illusion. 

This deliberate preserving of illusion by one who is clever enough 
not to be deceived by life, rather than the fact that he wrote verses 
in his youth, is the thing which marks Jurgen a poet. And Jurgen 
shows his acceptance of this poetic philosophy when, at the end 
of his allotted year, he is willing to sacrifice all the joys of youth 
and high adventure in return for his proper shadow and the trans- 
formation into his proper self which brings with it a partial forget- 
fulness of the vision shown him by Pan, a feeling that after all 
everything is possibly as it should be, and yet a vague but not un- 
comfortable dissatisfaction. 

So, although both have somewhat the same plot, there is a dif- 
ference between the comedy of Manuel and that of Jurgen. The 
stolid man of action has nothing in him to bring redemption from 
the reality of human futility, but the intellectual character finds a 
certain degree of salvation in the power of romance or poetit 
illusion. As Mr. Cabell sums up the idea more literally elsewhere: 
“Romance it is undoubtedly who whispers to every man that life 
is not a blind and aimless business, not at all a hopeless waste and 
confusion , . . The things of which romance assures him are 
very far from true: yet it is solely by believing himself a creature 
but little lower than the cherubim that man has by interminable 
small degrees become, upon the whole, distinctly superior to the 


chimpanzee”. 
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III 
Manuel had been offered the power of endowing with life the 
creations of his art, but he refused it after a tentative trial. Jurgen 
had been touched by, rather than granted, the magic process 
which came from beyond the limits Bf ordinary human under- 


standing, for Jurgen’s life was a more enduring poem than any of © 


the verses he may have made in his youth. But in Something 
About Eve Mr. Cabell presents the career of one who, at least for 
a while, steadfastly journeyed toward the control of this process 
which would make him conqueror of Antan, that yester-year in 
which ali great poets reign or dwell in defiance to oblivion. 

Gerald Musgrave, like so many artists, is interested only in es- 
cape when he yields to the temptation of the devil in the library, 
but afterwards he finds that he must, whether he wills it or not, 
fit himself into the demiurge’s plans. And so Gerald sets out to 
follow the bidding of the creative spirit, journeying toward what 
he comes to consider his appointed goal—the overthrowing of the 
Master Philologist, the inheriting from him of all the great and 
best words of magic, and the taking of the vitalizing Freydis for 
his queen. Consequently Gerald, in his youthful self-confidence, 
gives to his shining horse the name of that steed “which bears all 
romantics even to the ultimate goal of all the gods” and rides 
through the marches which separate him from the shining fame in 
which the immortals dwell. He passes safely by the seductive 
danger of the first gap of manhood, where his progress would have 
been stopped, and enters into the land of dreams, where his youth 
and power revive the royal palace of romance. There he enters 
into the golden mirror of romance in which he becomes “strange 
and lovely beings such as he had not known in Lichfield”; but he 
escapes from its influence, and escapes, too, by the exercise of 
commonsense, from the restraining influence of the dream woman 
who haunts all men. In the land of reality, he refuses to accept 
as the ultimate wisdom the two truths of sex and the one teaching 
that men copulate and die, proclaiming himself the lord of a third 
truth, the nature of which he does not know but expects to find 
at the end of his journey. And in the land of reality he escapes 
from the woman who spins the magic of the two truths around all 
young men and whose influence would have destroyed Kalki, the 
means of his travelling toward his destination. 
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These é¢scapes may be symbolized in the ninety-three pages of 
manuscript of the romance which lay in Gerald’s library, the un- 


written portion of which tells adequately of his progress through 


the land of routine where he dallied in compromise within sight 
of his chosen goal. For although Gerald passes safely through the 
ordinary bewitchments of routine and hardly pauses in his con- 
templation of the wet blankets used by critics in that land, he falls 
into the hands of the queen of all sirens, the eternal Eve who was 
the Mother Sereda of Jurgen and who to Gerald is Maya, the 
great illusion. 

Her seductions are more subtle than any Gerald has met with 
before, and accordingly he stays with her until Wednesday, the 
day of her magic making on which she reveals to him “the secrets 
of remunefative mediocrity” and other mysteries which he cannot 


perceive until he puts on the rose-colored spectacles of illusion. 


Gerald finds it comfortable to wear these spectacles as he con- 
tinues to dwell in compromise, on the verge of Antan, and he 
tarries there for the few months between spring and autumn, know- 
ing always that he can attain his goal by a half-hour’s journeying 
on the morrow. Gerald does not learn until later that he has de- 
layed from the spring to the autumn of his own life, for others 
measured his tarrying at thirty years. 

His stay is pleasant enough, because he spends his time com- 
placently watching his predecessors whom the magic of Eve had 
turned into contented domestic animals and interviewing many 
other poets and dynamic illusions who pass through the marches 
on their way to the city of fame. Only when he sees an appear- 
ance of the youthful Gerald riding unhesitatingly forward on 
Kalki’s double is he slightly disturbed, but that is irritation rather 
than consternation. Gerald does not realize that the man is no 
longer farther on his journey than the youth that Gerald was, for 
the man is still planning to go on—to-morrow. 

It is not until he is forced to realize that the son which his wife 
had presented him is not the child he seems but a being who is 
neither Gerald nor Maya that Gerald realizes that he will never 
make his journey. And so, realizing this, he wills his steed to his 
son and watches the boy as he rides toward Antan to bring de- 
struction to Gerald’s vision of the goal which had always been be- 
fore him. Antan reniains for other men, as Horvendile later points 
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out; but Gerald has made the final compromise in renouncing to 
the son the goal of the father. This renunciation is the last act 
which he performs while wearing his rose-colored glasses, and 
when they are removed he knows the desolation of the plain of 
compromise on which he has been so content. 

From the at last completely realized desolation of his position 
Gerald wanders without apparent purpose through the ruins of 
the castle of dreams into the last stretch of limbo over which the 
demiurge rules. But it is not in this limbo that he is allowed to 
remain, for there.the arbiter of his destiny meets him, listens to his 
pretensions, and gives him the only possible answer by means of 
a small mirror. i 

Gerald apparently, to the accompanying flutter of the symbols 
of the feminine goddess whose influence he could not resist, sees 
himself as he really is, because he returns without argument to 
the study in Lichfield. There it becomes apparent that while the 
spirit had been on its allegorical adventuring its body had pro- 
duced a long row of solid, scholarly volumes and had made Gerald 
a personage. And as a personage and a scholar Gerald Musgrave 
tears up the unfinished manuscript of his youthful romance, and 
takes his proper place. 

The significant facts of the story of the individual Gerald, in the 
flesh, are briefly told: He writes ninety-three pages of a romance 
which, completed, may have placed him among the immortal 
creators of romantic illusions; he compromises with his creative 
spirit and turns to scholarship; and he realizes and accepts his 
fate. The story of the spirit of Gerald is equally simple, but in 
telling it allegorically Mr. Cabell has, to a certain extent, separated 
it from the individual and made it representative of the many who 
have attempted to create illusions which would lift mankind above 
reality but have failed: the spirit passes through many of the 
dangers which have destroyed others, youthful diversion, golden 
dreams, the forces of reality, ordinary routine and those who are 
dominated by it; it comes within sight of its goal; and, compro- 
mising, it fails to surmount the most subtle and one of the most 
frequent of all difficulties, a matrimony which brings content. Re- 
duced to its simplest terms, the theme of the allegory is a recog- 
nition of the frequently too severe payment demanded of the man 
who would bring redemption to his fellows by means of romance. 
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IV 


So, it seems to me, there is to be found in these three chapters 
of Mr. Cabell’s Biography the progressive illustration, by means 
of allegory, of the three cardinal principles of the teaching which 
underlies all of his books: the realistic, disillusioned assertion that 
all is vanity; the avowal that a revolt against futility is necessary, 
but possible only through the deliberate maintenance of illusions; 
and, finally, the recognition that leadership in such revolt entails 
difficulties and sacrifice. Each of these themes is developed more 
explicitly by the author in other volumes, chiefly through the 
medium of the persuasive John Charteris and his plainly stated 
arguments. But, since metaphor is the best persuasive to realiza- 
tion, in the elaboration of these themes into allegory they have 
received their most interesting and significant expression in these 
narratives, 

Of these, the dominant and all-pervading theme is that of dis- 
illusionment, the assertion that all is vanity. It is this which ex- 
plains why Mr. Cabell, writing somewhat according to the formula 
of romance, has grown in popularity especially among those read- 
ers who have lost, or who have never had, an interest in the more 
purely romantic writers such as Maurice Hewlett; and it explains 
why his. admirers, in the main, have been those who have en- 
thusiastically welcomed the literary appearance of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. Although impressively different in plot and in style, The 
Sun Also Rises is written from the point of view allegorically set 
forth in Figures of Earth.. The ancient wisdom of Ecclesiastes 
was claimed as its own by a large group of the intellectual genera- 
tion which hailed most eagerly Mr. Cabell’s work, with the result 
that although Jurgen, thanks to the publicity it has received, is 
his best known book “all true Cabellians”, as some one has ob- 
served, “prefer Figures of Earth’. It’is foolish to attempt a fore- 
telling of the influence which subject matter or a theme will have 
on later readers, but the literary history of Ecclesiastes suggests, 
at least, that it will remain one of his most interesting and most 
frequently read volumes. 

It would seem, upon consideration, that the superimposing of a 
romantic philosophy upon avowed disillusionment, as in Jurgen, 
would result in an emotional confusion and a lack of artistic unity 
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of effect, as, indeed, it does in such works as Domnei and The Rivet 
in Grandfathers Neck. But in his more interesting books Mr. 
Cabell does not deal with emotions so much as with (if I may 
adapt a phrase from T. S. Eliot) the literary abstractions of 
emotion; and, so, in Jurgen particularly one gets only the im- 
pression of a spectacular playing with feelings which have been 
chilled into ideas. This is nowhere more obviously demonstrated 
than in John Charteris’s facile defense of his romantic philosophy 
in Beyond Life, especially in his ingenious reversal of “all is 
vanity” to “vanity is all” in a demonstration of the necessity for 
illusions. And it is this which is the peculiarly individual stamp 
which is to be found on all of Mr. Cabell’s books—sometime placed 
there, as a comparison of texts will show, by a deliberate revision. 
Pleading in the language of Coleridge for the “voluntary suspension 
of disbelief”, which he does in his introduction to Mr. Eddison’s 
The Worm Ouroboros, he nevertheless in his own “romances” 
commands disbelief by every element of the suggestiveness which 
abounds in his phrasing. Jurgen, it seems to me, represents this 
characteristic more perfectly than does any of his other books, and, 
in doing so, appears to be the best exhibition of the author’s unique 
genius. 

Something About Eve does not belong with Figures of Earth 
and Jurgen as an example of Mr. Cabell’s best work. Sordid and 
lovely, emotional and fanciful, labored and inspired, it is dis- 
organized and, as a whole, not representative of the characteristics 
which have made its author unique among writers. Yet it has an 
unusual interest in that it illustrates better than any of his other 
volumes the necessity of a conception of his allegorical theme to 
the understanding of his work. In the first or preliminary portion 
of the book Mr. Cabell’s Kalki, with the exception of a few pranc- 
ing steps, treads heavily on the ground, but in the last half he 
soars with a verve equal to that displayed in Jurgen. Interpre- 
tation of the wooden, mathematical allegory (which is.obvious to 
any one who will bother to read simple anagrams) of Gerald’s 
progress does little to lift it above its coarseness, but a failure to 
interpret the living allegory of Gerald’s tarrying adds, under the 
influence of the first part of the book, a coarseness which does not 
exist. An acceptance of the purely superficial theme that “sex 
rules the world” does not provide, and actually prevents, an in- 
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sight into the tenderness with which the last part of the story is 
written—a tenderness which is the result of the author’s intense 
sympathy for the character who fails in his eternal comedy. Al- 
though it is rarely expressed, Mr. Cabell allows his other self, John 
Charteris, to confess it when he says: “There is a sardonic imp 
inside me that makes me jeer at the commoner tricks of the trade 
—and yet when I am practicing that trade... . I often write with 
tears in my eyes. I tell you this with careful airiness because it 
is true and because it would embarrass me horribly if you believed 
it”. In Something About Eve Mr. Cabell’s “careful airiness” failed 
him, and if his sardonic imp lagged unsupported in the mire there 
was released an emotional quality which in his later work is rare, 
and revealing. 

Indeed, the early weaving of the allegorical figure in this book 
is so obvious and the gradual blending of it into the warp and 
woof of the narrative is so teasing that one might suspect the 
author’s usual indifference to his readers of having also failed him, 
causing him, in the latest full chapter of his Biography, to jog 
them with a sharp clue. But since it is impossible, in the absence 
of direct evidence, to speak with any certainty of the motives back 
of any composition, it can only be noted that Something About 
Eve offers the best lead to a communication in Mr. Cabell’s work 
which may be indicated but which is not, and by its very nature 
cannot, /be exactly translatable. ’ 


by Merrill Moore 


PORTANT POUR LA SYRIE 


Through the woods and through the trees 
Streamed the butterflies and bees; 
Through the lowlands and the bogs 
Trooped the adders and the frogs. 

















by Arthur H. Nethercot 





FIRE AND WORM 


I 


This poor dead clay now sinks reluctantly 
Into its sunless house within the earth, 

While living clay stands weeping silently 

To see the cyclic round of death and birth 
Again renewed. Inexorable snow, 

Dirgelike and slow, 

Drops through the black throat of the narrow pit 
As if to cover lightly what must else 

Lie sealed beneath a burden pressing it 
Forever from the world of moving clay 

And from the sound of sedulous mourning bells. 











II 


What is there here of cornflowers that may come, 
Of iris and of bay, 

Of apple buds, and Spring’s delirium?— 
Rootlets and rain push their relentless way 

To end the work already well begun 

Before clay left the sun. 

The delicate flesh, 

The stealthy muscle in its silken sheath, 

The veins that lace and pulse and intermesh— 
All these will shrink and melt, till underneath 
Falls bare the ivory of fragile hand, 

And thigh, and grinning mouth, 

That once, in tissue spanned, 

Lay sweet on other hand, and thigh, and mouth. 
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III 
But root and rain move slowly on their task, 
Transforming mask to mask. 
Insatiate life hastens the death of death; 
It watches vulture-like the ultimate breath, 
And raids the soil’s domain. 
The greyhound scudding past the frothing horse, 
The swallow slicing through the twilight rain, 
The salmon flashing upstream in the storm 
Race madly all along a single course, 
Flee one weak foe in vain— 
The maggot and the worm. 


IV 


Let fire embrace me in its swift caress, 

Render my body sterile—dust and air! 

Let these frail fingers which have wound your hair 
About them, and this cheek which weariness 
Rested on yours, be calcined in the flame, 

Greedy but merciful! Then let this clay, 

When Spring shall stir the earth some April day, 


Be scattered through the cornflowers whence it came. 


hy Robert Francis 
BRONZE MOMENT 


Boy over water, 

Boy waiting to plunge 
Into still water 
Among white clouds 
That will shatter 
Into bright foam,— 

I could wish you 
Forever bronze 

And the blue water 
Never broken. 




















by M ontagu F. Modder 


CRINOLINES AND WHISKERS 


du Maurier’s View oF THE VICTORIANS 


ERHAPS one of the more satisfactory—and more entertaining 

—ways in which one might learn about the characteristics of 
Victorian society would be to turn over the pages of some of the old 
magazines and periodicals in which contemporary journalists and 
artists reported and pictured the passing show. The nineteenth 
century was certainly rich in illustrated journals—weeklies, 
monthlies and annuals. It will be recalled that in some of them 
the social sketches and novels of Dickens, Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Charles Reade, Ainsworth, Trollope, and Mrs. Gaskell 
first appeared in serial form. These periodicals not only made 
literary history, but they provided a means of reflecting some of 
the elements of a changing society. Among the many illustrated 
weekly journals that offered a running weekly commentary on 
the sixty-odd years of Victoria’s reign, the famous London Punch, 
certainly ranked (and still continues to rank) high in social and 
political circles. In the pages of his humorous and genially satir- 
ical paper, Mr. Punch provided his readers with a body of repre- 
sentative material, written and illustrated by a remarkable staff 
of humorists and censorious critics of social and political life. As 
a satirist, Mr. Punch acted as a sort of watchdog of society. In 
the forties, he was as sardonic and merciless an employer of the 
cudgel as was his great original; he seldom hesitated in the frank 
expression of his feelings. In the fifties, he may have offended 
many by his John-Bullish insularity. But, through all the years, 
he appeared before his’ public as a great-hearted humorist and 
philosopher, having a finger in every political and social pie. With 
the help of the pencil of John Leech, Mr. Punch was able to make 
a pictorial record of the details of social habit, and to depict the 
oddities of the early Victorians in whom, according to Henry 
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James, oddity was strangely compatible with the dominion of 
convention. Leech put life and actuality into his delineations as 
few contemporary artists could. For twenty-three years (1841- 
1864) his pencil was busy making pictures of heavily-whiskered 
swells and croquet-playing darlings in porkpot bonnets and huge 
crinolines, in addition to a variety of other sketches of the open 
country, the chase, and his powerful political cartoons. A col- 
lection of Leech’s drawings is an invaluable source of informa- 
tion in a study of early Victorian manners, fads and fancies. When 
Leech died in 1864, it was feared—so important had been his 
services—that Mr. Punch’s greatness as a chronicler and satirist 
of social life had come to an end. 


“When John Leech’s mantle fell from his shoulders”, said 
George du Maurier, “it was found that the garment was 
ample to clothe the nakedness of more than one successor. To 
Charles Keene was left that part of the succession that was 
most to his taste—the treatment of life in the street and the 
open country, in the shops and parlours of the lower-middle- 
class . . . and to me were allotted the social and domestic 
dramas, the nursery, the school-room, the dining and draw- 
ing rooms, and croquet lawns of the more or less well-to-do.” 


Thus it came about that in 1864, as the successor of John Leech, | 
du Maurier began his long career at the Punch table as political 
satirist of Victorian England, and presented a view of his age with 
a skill and fidelity which make his contribution worthy of some 
attention. It is significant that, when bidden to cut his initials on 
Mr. Punch’s famous table, du Maurier placed his “D. M.” by the 
the side of “J. L.” and very close to Thackeray’s “W. M. T.” To 
Leech, du Maurier always paid high tribute. 


Leech was, of course, one of my intimates—my master, 
I may say, for to some extent my work was modeled on his. 
1 spent the autumn of the year which preceded his death 
with him at Whitby. ° 


For Thackeray, du Maurier’s respect and admiration knew no 
bounds. He regarded the author of Vanity Fair as one of the 
chief influences of his life and art. There was a bond of sympathy 
between the two as draughtsmen and writers. They had both 
been Bohemians in their young manhood, and had quitted Bo- 
hemia to become critics of Victorian society. When du Maurier 
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met the great novelist at the home of Adelaide Kemble, at one of 
those conventional, though informal, Victorian gatherings so often 
described and satirized by both men, the young man was much im- 
pressed by the giant. 


I was so little, and he was so great . . . My admiration 
for Thackeray increased when, as it was getting late, he 
turned to his own daughters, Minnie and Annie, and said to 
them: ‘Allons, mesdemoiselles, il est temps de s’en aller’, 
with the best French accent I have ever heard in an English- 
man’s mouth. 

Like Thackeray, du Maurier seemed to view the _ institution 
called Society with the detachment of an artist. He shared Thack- 
eray’s philosophic interest in the manners and foibles of society, 
and from the author of The Book of Snobs, perhaps, he learned 
the trick of looking upon society as a kind of Club made up of a 
variety of men and women—a club whose doors are jealously 
guarded by the least worthy members, who—while a great number 
of persons were continually struggling for membership—strove 
hard to keep ‘the rabble’ out of the charmed circle. This was the 
institution to which people referred when they said that a certain 
Duchess or Millionaire was a “leader of Society”, or that Mrs. 
So-and-So was “not in society”, or that Mr. Z was “not received 
in society”. Such as it was, this great institution exercised a great 
influence on the manners and tempers of people. Society had its 
mysteries and secrets, its comedy and tragedy,,its admirers and 
critics—and it was the business of the newly-appointed pictorial 
satirist to carry on the example set by John Leech, of recording 
the quick changes and the fresh situations developing in this So- 
ciety. Of the fact that du Maurier lived up to his obligations and 
made a good job of it, there is ample evidence in the large port- 
folio of social sketches produced in the thirty-six years of faithful 
service. 


II. 


When du Maurier assumed duties in 1864, Victorian society was 
beginning to show the effects of the sudden replacement of old 
traditions by new ideals. The rise of the merchant capitalist upon 
the results of industrial enterprises, rendered possible through the 
rapid perfection of machinery, created a class who suddenly ap- 
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peared in the drawing-rooms of the aristocrats as strangers. This 
intrusion, according to Mr. Martin Wood, the biographer of du 
Maurier, is the theme of du Maurier’s art. Week by week, the 
artist presented a graphic report on the results of this “barbarian 
invasion”. There is no bitterness in the view he takes. On the 
contrary, with a charming friendliness and gentle humor, the 
pictorial satirist showed how the age-old comedy of the earthern 
pipkins who would swim down the stream in the company of the 
brass pots, or that of the frog who burst himself in the effort to 
rival the ox in size, resembled the contemporary comedy of the 
struggles of the nouveaux riches in their ridiculous efforts to get 
into the magic circle of English Society. 

There seemed to be a difference, so du Maurier observed, be- 
tween the early days of Leech and his own times. Society was 
changing very rapidly. Referring to this difference, du Maurier 
points out that: 


the British people have changed and gone back to their 
old way of taking their pleasures seriously. The girls are 
no longer pretty, as their grandmothers were—whom Leech 
drew so well in the old days. They are beautiful! ... And 
those splendid old Grandees of high rank, so imposing of as- 
pect, so crushing to us poor mortals by mere virtue, not of 
their wealth and title alone, but of their high-bred distinc- 
tion of features and bearing—what has become of them? .. . 
They have gone the way of their beautiful chariots with the 
elaborate armorial bearings and tasselled hammercloth, the 
bewigged cock-hatted coachman and the two gorgeous flunk- 
ies behind. 

Sir Gorgeous Midas has beaten the dukes in mere gor- 
geousness—flunkies and all—burlesqued the vulgar side of 
them, and unconsciously shamed it out of existence; made 
swagger and ostentation unpopular by his own evil example— 
actually improved the manners of the great by sheer mimi- 
cry of their defects. He has married his sons and his daugh- 
ters to them, and spoiled the noble curve of those lovely 
noses that Leech drew so well, and brought them down a peg 
in many ways, and given them a new lease of life; and he 
has enabled us to discover that they are not of such dif- 
ferent clay from ourselves after all. All the old slavish form- 
ulae of difference and respect—“Your Grace”, “Your Lord- 
ship”, “My Lord”—that used to run so glibly off our tongues 
whenever we had a chance, are now left to servants and 


shopkeepers. 
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Many of these changes were brought about by the wave of trade 
and commercial prosperity that flushed the middle-classes with 
success. Du Maurier realized that, but he was not concerned 
with the causes which contributed to the changes of character in 
Victorian society. It was his business to record the effects. He 
did so as faithfully as possible, not forgetting that every innovation — 
has its humorous effects. With note-book in hand, he went where 
the effects of industrial prosperity were most in evidence—the 
drawing-room of Victorian society. 

The Victorian drawing-room was a characteristically middle- 
class institution. Says Mr. Martin Wood: , 


It belonged to an age that was willing to sacrifice much 
to appearances. Everyone seemed to live for appearances. 
It was a sort of stage occupied by people in afternoon and 
evening costume, with even the chairs arranged, not where 
they were wanted, but where they made a good appearance. 
Against the false setting, manners were bound to be false. . . 
there were chair-covers that the eye was bound to absorb 
while listening to the inanities of drawing-room conver- 
sation... 
In the Victorian drawing-room, du Maurier hid himself in a 
corner and observed the antics and capers of the great variety 
of men and women who constituted the society of his day. These 
people were making pictures all round him. Equipped as he was 
with a fineness of perception and a keen sense of observation, the 
artist set down in black-and-white what passed before him. Mark 
you, he was not irritated by the scene. On the contrary, he 
was tremendously interested. He got a lot of fun out of the in- 
evitable social dilemmas of this more or less unsocial set. He 
chuckled to himself as Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns and her circle 
—which included Miss Lyon Hunter, Sir Gorgeous Midas, the 
plutocrat,.and Sir Pompey Bedel of Bedel, Flunkie and Co.,— 
played their little “society” parts in the spacious drawing-room. 


“The people I meet”, says du Maurier, “seem to me more 
interesting than funny—so interesting that I am content to 
draw them as I see them, just after a little arrangement of a 
very little disguise—and without any attempt at caricature . .” 


The elaborately-capped and corpulent old ladies, the muttonchop- 
whiskered, middle-aged gentlemen and artless damsels of Leech’s 
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day were gradually leaving the scene. In their place came the 
new duchess, an arrogant and vulgar creature; the stupid baronet 
who sought to force his way into the front row by the ‘sheer 
weight of his money-bags; the pompous fool, whose profound 
belief in his own wisdom and position, procured by great ex- 
penditure of wealth, made him disdain all connection with the 
ranks below him; and other types of an equally interesting char- 
acter. There were the inevitable bounders, fops, and swells. Also 
there was a sprinkling of idealists and rebels. It was a most in- 
triguing assemblage for the satirist and artist! 

The new generation of middle-class Victorians were not merely 
the sons of tradesmen—they were in possession of the wealth and 
resources of society, and were taking advantage of public school 
and university training. They were members of clubs, and were 
interested in politics. So much so that it was possible now for 
Punch to portray a duke dining with his tailor and compiaining 
of the fit of his trousers, and the tailor replying that the Duke, 
ever since he had been the tailor’s fag at Eton, had been a whimp- 
erer! The younger generation of tradesmen’s sons were clean- 
shaven fellows, and the daughters were beautiful women, charm- 
ingly gowned and very attractive. We follow du Maurier as he 
takes us from one drawing-room to another, from one dinner 
party to another, from one fashionable “squash” to another. He 
makes very accurate sketches of the scene, and we soon learn to 
spot the various types that flock, for instance, at those fashion- 
able, suffocating evenings in one of these Victorian drawing-rooms, 
where everybody is giving everybody else the pleasure of his 
company. The new middleclass society is in full force here. The 
artist sketches the woe-begone looks of some of the men as an in- 
fatuated tenor at this particular party is performing. Nobody 
seems really to care about the music. Du Maurier’s eye catches 
the faces nearest him—some are all attention, not to the music, 
but to the conversation of the beautiful Mrs. Ponsonby de Tom- 
kyns, who is so attractive and has so much to say. The sa- 
tirist overhears and uses, as letter-press for his pictures in pen- 
and-ink, a great part of this conversation, 


Hostess: “Dear Miss Linnet! Would you—would you 
sing one of those charming ballads, while I go and see if 


the supper’s ready?” 
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_ Mrs. Smiru (fortissimo) to Mrs. Brown, in one of those sud- 
den and unexpected pauses with which Herr Signor 
Hammertonga is fond of surprising his audience; “dnd 
so I gave her a month’s warning on the spot!” 


Str Gorceous Mipas (who has not been made a peer): 
“Why, it’s enough to make a man turn Radical, ’anged 
if it aint, to think of sich services as mine bein’ rewarded 
no ’igher title than what’s bestowed on a hemminent 
sawbones, or a hingerneer, or a littery man, or even a 
successful hartist”. 

Mrs Ponsonsy pvE TomKyns (sympathetically): “It does 
seem hard! But you’re only to bide your time, Sir 
Gorgeous. No man of your stamp need despair of a 
Peerage”. 


And, says Du Maurier in parenthesis, Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
is, as usual, quite right. The manoeuvres of this extremely 
clever and charming woman remind one of Thackeray’s Becky 
Sharp. Mrs. P. de T. is, in the opinion of Henry James, “a 
real creation—she is a little of everything, in so far as anything 
pays ...she never misses her opportunity . .. she is the modern so- 
cial spirit . . . she would invite Mr. Bradlaugh to dinner if she 
thought the Duchess would come to meet him. She is young, very 
nice looking, slim, graceful, indefatigable. She tires poor Pon- 
sonby completely out; she can keep going for hours after poor 
Ponsonby is reduced to stupification. He vaguely wonders what 
his wife will do next. Her manners quite transcend him. Mrs. 
Ponsonby de Tomkyns always succeeds. She is never at fault. 
At last she arrives . . .” 

In another situation, du Maurier represents two aristocratic 
snobs engaged in conversation. 


“What is the matter, de Mowbray?” inquires the first. “You 
seem sad and depressed!” 

“How can I help it, my dear Fellow?” answers de Mow- 
bray. “It’s the Anniversary of a sad Event in our Family. 
Young Aubrey de Mowbray (a Younger Son, but a true de 
Mowbray) fell this Day, by the Hand of a Low-born Saxon, 
at the Battle of Hastings!” (De Mowbray weeps). 


In sketch after sketch the satirist presents the charming Victor- 
ian middle-class daughters of Eve. These sketches are a study in 
silks and satins and laces. We see one of these lovely women, 
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fan in hand, listening to the conversation of a forward and lo- 
quacious monocled-youth. 


He:“By Jove, you know, upon my word, now—if I were to 
See a Ghost, you know, I should be a chattering Idiot 
for the Rest of my Life!” 
Incentous Maen: (dreamily) “Have you Seen a Ghost?” 
At random other sketches may be picked up, to illustrate the 
Victorian scene. Here is a sketch of My Lady in conference with 
a stalwart butler she is about to engage. 


My Lapy:“And why did you leave your last Situation?” 
Sensitive Bernc: “Well, my Lady, I ’adn’t been in the "Ouse 
’ardly a Month when I hascertained as the Ladies of the 
Family ’ad never even been presented at Court”. 
In another sketch, the Right Reverend Bishop is shown at his 
breakfast table. On his right sits one of his humble curates who 
is a humble guest. 


Tue Ricut Reverenp Bisuop: “I’m afraid you’ve got a bad 
egg, Mr. Jones”. 

Tue Curate: “Oh no, my Lord, I assure you! Parts of it 
are excellent!” 

The joke attached to each drawing is but the least part of the 
satirist’s achievement. The scene, with the men and women and 
children playing their parts in a social way, is what holds the 
attention. We may forget the joke, but the scene lingers. Some- 
times we feel that the scene is over-crowded, that the artist has 
included in his drawing too great an assortment of generals, men 
about town, bishops and curates, bankers and merchants, schol- 
ars and duffers, snobs of every variety, literary men, and so 
forth. But the over-crowding seems inevitable. These Victorian 
drawing-rooms were over-crowded institutions. Also, if we feel 
that the characters look too much like types, du Maurier seems 
to plead that he is not entirely to blame. He was representing a 
society composed more or less of types. For example, the splen- 
did bishops who stalk about the scene represent the Victorian 
orthodoxy that could not be moved—not even by the controversial 
Newmans or the disestablishing Gladstones. The Generals and 
the Admirals, in their magnificent uniforms, were the typical 
heroes of the day, as they occupied the center of the drawing- 
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room stage, and talked about the Crimea and the conquest of 
India. The settings, too, were inevitably typical. There were the 
carpets and cushions, the heavy draperies, the flowers and orna- 
ments and fans, the screens and the flowered curtains. Du Maur- 
ier made a very careful study of all the details, and paid just as 
much attention to the furniture as he did to the faces and postures 
of the characters. It may seem hard for us to realize that the 
“aesthetic” type, and even the “china mania” type, ever existed. 
But here they are in du Maurier’s faithful sketches, and we are 
convinced that they had their day, and made quite an impression 
on contemporary manners. 


ITI. 


Living as he did in an age of sentiment, du Maurier was cer- 
tainly happy in his art, because he himself was a man of senti- 
ment. He was able to appreciate the scene. There was a suffi- 
cient amount of color and ornament and romanticism in the 


drawing-room to satisfy both his artistic nature and his sen- 


timentality. He loved what was beautiful and graceful in. the 
women, and revelled in the drawing of the Victorian mothers and 


daughters. 


“The better looking they are”, says he, “the more my pencil 
loves them, and I feel more inclined to exaggerate in this 
direction than in any other. Sam Weller, if you recollect, 
was fond of ‘pootiness and wirtue’. I so agree with him... 
I only wish that the Wirtue was as easy to draw as the 
pootiness. 

“My pretty woman—she is my piéce de resistance, and I 
have often heard her commended, and the praise of her has 
sounded sweet in mine ears, and gone straight to my heart, 
for she has become to me as a daughter. She is rather tall, 
I admit, and a trifle stiff; but Englishwomen are tall and 
stiff just now; and she is rather too serious...” 


In his belief in the ideal, in his insistence upon the type rather 
than upon individuality, du Maurier blended romanticism of a 
thoroughly artistic kind, with a realism which emphasized the 
fads and crazes of contemporary life. Reglism to his artistic eye 
did not necessarily imply only the representation of the mean and 
the defaulting. On the contrary, it included a great measure of 
the Victorian chivalric regard for women and children. The 
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darlings in poke bonnets and crinolines who looked so bewitching. 
in the drawings of Leech, were now grown up; and du Maurier 
found in the new generation a continuation of the beauty, dig- 
nity and charm of the earlier society. As a record of feminine 
fashions, du Maurier’s drawings are among the most useful rec- 
ords we have. One may feel tempted to smile at some of the out- 
rageous costumes that were in vogue in the seventies and the 
eighties—when they appear in the old fashion books. But it is 
another matter when du Maurier dresses his lovely women in 
these same fashions. What in the fashion-plates may look gro- 
tesque and even ugly, is transformed by the artist’s magic arrange- 
ment of folds and creases into something of beauty. In fact one 
might feel willing to admit that the Victorian fashions were be- 
coming to the Victorian type of beautiful woman! When the 
crinoline went out and the train came in, the Victorian woman 
assumed a queen-like dignity as she dragged her train behind her; 
and mere man had to walk behind her at a respectful distance. 
That is why Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns was so striking in ap- 
pearance. That also accounts for the position occupied by Mr. 
Tomkyns. ' : 

Du Maurier was a most painstaking artist. He used a full 
brush for the dark clothes and the polished furniture, and a fine 
line for the careful drawing of waving hair, delicate noses, blue 
eyes, the embroideries and laces and exquisite patterns on the 
curtains. In a review of his Punch sketches of Victorian so- 
ciety during a period of thirty-six years, the student of Victorian 
manners and conditions will be able to gather much important 
information. He will learn, for instance, that these Victorian 
middle-classmen lived in houses, not in flats; that they danced 
waltzes and polkas, and even stately quadrilles; that they took 
their meals in their own dining-rooms, and not in restaurants; that 
they enjoyed large gatherings, and were given to much ostenta- 
tious hospitality. Also, he will learn that the middle-class Victor- 
ian taste in furniture was execrable! The large drawing-rooms, 
according to du Maurier, were packed with all sorts of ornaments, 
china, sofas, what-nots, carpets, cushions, draperies and fans. At 
the evening parties, the women did not look arch and faint, 
but they were over-clothed and very serious; while the men were 
stiff and looked uncomfortable in very white shirt-fronts and 
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high collars. Du Maurier makes it very clear that commercialism 
ruled the scene, although there are indications of a revolt here and 
there. In the eighties, the horse-hair settees, the antimacassars 
and other curiosities of the early Victorian Period gradually disap- 
peared, and new curiosities took their place. Through it all, how- 
ever, the Victorian middle-class society manifested certain solid 
virtues and a fairly appreciable sense of humor. They blundered in 
typical John Bull fashion, through a difficult period of adjustment, 
and the pictorial satirist, realizing the short-comings of his con- 
temporaries, dealt kindly with their follies and made it clear in a 
_ most remarkable series of finished drawings for “Punch” that 
the middle-class Victorian society was not only respectable and 
earnest in a good way, but also charming and frivolous and 
thoroughly amusing from a contemporary point of view. 


by Robert Francis 


WHAT DOES MOONLIGHT DO TO A TREE? 


What does moonlight do to a tree? 
A tree in moonlight all night long? 
Sunlight transmutes gold to green. 
Sunlight turns a green leaf golden. 
What does moonlight do to a tree? 
Has any moon-mad gazer seen? 
How is a moonlit tree beholden 

To moonlight? What virtues belong 
To the silver moon? What alchemy 
Of color, scent, or silver song 

Filters from moonlight all night long? 
What does moonlight do to a tree? 








by Frederick Horner Bunting 


TWO ROADS TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


I. 


HEN the present Roosevelt administration walked into 

office several months ago it was said on all sides that 
American yearnings after isolationist nationalism were at an end. 
But since the failure of the Economic Conference in London the. 
old yearnings have returned with such force that the international- 
ist sympathiser finds himself reflecting what seems to be a minor- 
ity opinion. Yet however this may be, the administration has not 
—at this writing—committed itself to any definite foreign pro- 
gramme, so it seems worth while to review the merits of proposed 
foreign policies. 

Economic policies afe not ends in themselves: they are means 
to an end, primarily means to an economic end. We shall do well, 
then, in the first place to come to an agreement as to the nature of 
our ultimate objective. Mr. Rexford Tugwell supplies us, in his 
Industrial Discipline, with a definition of what is undoubtedly the 
desirable economic goal. He says: “Men and women do not ask 
much from this world in which they find themselves . . . They ask 
security—security of access to the goods of simple living, security 
of employment, security in ill-health and old age, security of main- 
tenance and training for their dependents, security in the exercise 
of technical tasks which involve progress in the ancient struggle 
to escape jlabor.’ Mr. Tugwell’s approach to the problem this 
goal presents might be described as internal, domestic: he is in- 
terested in seeing oyr /aissez-faire capitalistic system of production 
and distribution superseded by a planned, a disciplined system. 
The approach here contemplated is the obverse of Mr. Tugwell’s, 
but the goal—security—is the same for both. Here, then, is the 
question which we shall set ourselves to answer: which economic 
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policy in foreign affairs is most likely’ to bring the mass of people 
in the United States to a condition of economic security—Nation- 
alism or Internationalism? 


II. 


The first requisite of economic security is the avoidance of war. 
We now know that even a ‘victorious’ war spells economic dis- 
aster for vanquished and victor alike. This fact gives a fatal 
blow to not a few of the forms of nationalism advocated here and 
there throughout the country. It rules out of court, for instance, 
any form of nationalism which contemplates the expansion of 
foreign markets without regard for the rights and desires of other 
nations. As Sir Arthur Salter reasonably puts it, the granting 
of bounties, tax exemptions, (¢.g., the Webb-Pomerene Act in the 
U. S.) and other privileges by a nation to her export industries for 
the purposes of expanding foreign trade would increase inter- 
national friction, might ultimately result in war. But some writers 
have rightly contended that nationalism does not necessarily imply 
economic imperialism. Our foreign trade can, it is said, be limited 
to the importation of absolute necessities and the payment in 
goods therefor, and a nationalistic policy of this sort can hardly 
be thought of as likely to provoke armed conflict. The answer to 
this statement is that imperialism is not the only cause of war. 
Pressure of population or the desire for a greatet place in the sun 
on the part of other nations (Russia? Japan? Germany?) might 
for all our peaceful intentions foteé us to defend ourselves against 
invasion. Thus, on the score of peace, even non-aggressive na- 
tionalism would seem to offer no special inducements. 

Now, security as described demands a great deal more than 
peace. It demands, for example, some sort of insurance against 
unemployment, and it demands also insurance against sickness, 
old age and unavoidable accidents. And it demands something 
else, something that the present administration has already taken 
steps to bring about. It demands the distribution of the national 
income on an entirely new basis: it demands that the workers, es- 
pecially agricultural workers, get a larger percentage of the na- 





*The terms ‘most likely’ are used advisedly for he would be bold indeed who 
predicted any certain results from a policy. The variable factors are too numer- 
ous for certainty and we must, therefore, deal in probabilities. But this is only 
to say that our judgment upon national affairs has to be determined by the 
same sort of evidence as we rely upon in making daily private decisions. 
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tional income than they have for long years past; that bounties 
which have been granted the manufacturers in the shape of high 
tariff protection since Civil War days be balanced by equivalent 
bounties to the farmers. Regardless of our external policy, these 
things have got to be done. But they cost money and they have 
to be paid for by tax-payers, industrial workers, and the rest of us 
in one way or another. What effects on their cost is to be expected 
from a nationalistic régime? Since the latter policy involves 
a reduction of exports and since the greater portion of our exports 
are farm products, agricultural industries would have to be given 
more help, larger and larger bounties. All of which means ex- 
actly this, that the domestic price of farm products would have to 
be raised still further; that in the other industries the workers’ 
real wages and corporation profits would decline still further. 
This point deserves elucidation. Bounties to agriculture take 
the form of higher prices on agricultural products. At first, under 
the lash of governmental agencies, manufacturing industries raise 
wages to offset the rising cost of living, and, because of the in- 
creased demand for factory products,) resulting from the farmers’ 
increased purchasing power, some factories might maintain their 
positions in spite of higher wages and taxes. Whenever they 
could do so without losing sales manufacturers would, of course, 
attempt to pass on the increasing costs of production by raising 
the prices of their products. But as a general rise in prices would 
defeat the purpose of agricultural bounties, the government would 
be forced to prevent somehow this rise in the price of factory pro- 
ducts. It would improbably have eventually to set up a price- 
fixing board of some sort. And if on account of this agency the 
manufacturers were unable to pass on to ultimate consumers the 
increasing costs of production, they would have to bear these costs. 
Some businesses would in the end be forced into bankruptcy (their 
employees into the ranks of the unemployed); others would have 
to accept a smaller return on their capital investment. In other 
words, the more help farmers have to be given the greater the 
burden on the rest of the country. While it is not obvious to what 
extent restriction of our export trade would thus lower the stand- 
ard of living for workers and decrease corporation profits, it is 
clear that it would operate to those ends. : 
One of the central arguments of advocates of nationalism is that 
the kind of economic status desired demands a large amount of 
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control over production and distribution. And in these days one 
hesitates to gainsay the statement. But the nationalists contend 
further: first, that it is beyond the power of man to exercise such 
control on an international scale; second, that it can be done on a 
national scale. Allowing the first part of the contention to go un- 
challenged for the moment, let us consider the second. It will 
doubtless be admitted by the most ardent nationalists that inter- 
national trade in certain necessities is unavoidable even for the 
United States. Rubber, coffee, tea, rice, shellac are some of the 
things for which we are almost entirely dependent upon outside 
sources. Now what, for example, if Britain should suddenly re- 
fuse to sell us rubber? We should probably struggle along some- 
how with insufficient supplies of synthetic rubber but at the least 
we should be thrown immediately into economic disequilibrium. 
‘And such instances could be multiplied. Is it too much to call that 
fancy idle which supposes that the United States can free itself 
from the whims of other nations by adopting any but an absolu- 
tely isolated nationalistic policy? And no one advocates the latter 
extreme. 

Professor Donham, Dean of the Harvard Business School, has 
recently expressed himself as strongly favoring a nationalistic 
policy for the United States. Yet, in the article referred to, he 
does not so much as mention that item which bulks larger than 
any other in our national balance sheet—the War Debts. To ig- 
nore them is really not to discuss our economic problems at all. 
Other writers, though recognizing the relevance of the War Debts 
in this matter, avoid discussion of the effects which payment or 
repudiation might have on internal taxation and incomes in this 
country. 

It is admitted by nearly all students of international affairs that 
the War Debts can only be liquidated, if at all, by shipment of 
goods from the debtor countries to the United States. It also seems 
clear that unless the United States is willing to have an ‘unfavor- 
able balance of trade’ for a long period of years, she cannot be re- 
paid the loans she made during the last decade. Furthermore, the 
present tariff schedules make it impossible for our trade balance 
to become unfavorable and so actually prevent Europe from pay- 
ing the debts. Believers in economic nationalism are therefore 
supporting a policy which must lead to repudiation. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine the repercussions on our economic structure which 
repudiation would entail. 
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Our national debt amounts to about twenty-three billions; our 
loans to Europe come to about eleven billions. If payment from 
abroad on these eleven billions of dollars ceases, our government— 
- unless it means to repudiate its own internal debts—will have to 
find some other source of income with which to meet charges on 
and to liquidate American bonds and notes. Some relief can be 
obtained of course, by refunding the debt at lower interest rates. 
But, for the most part, the problem will have to be met by increas- 
ing taxes, and possibly also by a direct capital levy. Lower in- 
terest rates on government bonds means lower incomes for those 
who rely upon coupons for support (¢.g. widows, charitable in- 
stitutions and to some extent life insurance companies, hospitals, 
universities, and similar endowed parties.) On the other hand, : 
higher income taxes will lower the incomes of nearly all workers, 
and either taxation or taxation, plus a capital levy, will force in- 
dustries to lower wages or go out of business—any one and all of 
which events will lower the standard of living for everybody. It 
is well to ponder these things, for interested parties never tire of 
laboring the other alternative: that if we do lower tariffs and al- 
low Europe to repay the debts, many American industries will be 
forced out of business. To some extent this latter opinion is un- 
deniable, so that we are faced with the disagreeable question: 
shall we sacrifice the few or the many? Nationalism means debt 
repudiation which in turn means sacrifice of the many to the few. 

Here, in sum, is the case against non-aggressive nationalism: 
(1) It gives no guarantee of peace. (2) It promises an increase 
in governmental costs which would involve an increase in taxes on 
individuals and business houses. (3) It would raise food prices 
by increasing the bounties necessary to the farmers. (4) It would 
not guarantee immunity, as has been alleged, from economic forces 
outside the national boundaries. (5) And as it would result in re- 
pudiation of the War Debts, it would further aggravate taxes, 
lower the real wages of workers and the profits of corporations and 
have a generally depressing effect on industry. 


III. 


Internationalism is the alternative foreign policy and path to 
security. The adoption of an internationalistic foreign policy by 
the United States does not require either political or economic 
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alliances with other powers. Its adoption would, however, neces- 
sitate some changes in our present policies. More than anything 
else, perhaps, it would necessitate taking all possible steps to in- 
crease the volume of trade done by export-import industries both 
here and abroad. It argues that our interests are best served, 
other things being equal, by the maintenance of international trade; 
that countries should concentrate their energies upon the pro- 
duction of those things in which for one reason or another they 
have comparative production advantages, exporting these com- 
modities in payment for things not produced at home. 

The phrase “other things being equal” refers to certain ad- 
mittedly necessary conditions, of which the two important ones 
are: (1) stable mediums of exchange and (2) outlawry of un- 
fair trade practices. The first requires the codperation of all the 
important Central Banks and the second would prohibit ‘dump- 
ing’ and other tactics of like nature which might give rise to in- 
ternational friction. The machinery necessary to execute the re- 
quirements of the first condition is already provided in the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle. A committee of the League 
of Nations, or an independent committee in which all nations were 
represented, could execute the outlawry of unfair trade practices. 

But the possibility of attaining to these necessary conditions is, 
in point of fact, not conceded. They require the kind of control 
which, it is said, is “beyond the scope” of human ability. As Dean 
Donham says: “Not one ray of hope is held out by the history 
of international negotiations since the World War to indicate that 
any effective control is possible through international agreement.” 
That statement has the authority of a keen student and the evi- 
dence of a futile London Conference to back it up. But, for all 
that, it is an historical argument, and to give up the struggle for 
a different order of things on the strength of it would be to ac- 
knowledge moral decay. And that, it is submitted, is a thing which 
this nation is hardly ready to do. But another and, perhaps, more 
forceful reply can be made. 

The first of the conditions cited as necessary to successful in- 
ternational trade—stable monetary mediums—is just as necessary 
for a successful nationalistic policy, if economic security be the 
end in view. A fluctuating internal price-level causes injustices 
and insecurity under any sort of foreign policy. It happens that 
the natural inclination of all nations is to maintain stability in 
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their currencies, for experience with both rising and falling price- 
levels has shown those two movements to be fraught with dis- 
aster. So that nations thwart this tendency to stability only when 
in desperate straights—thwart it, that is, when they are caught in 
a spiral of declining prices and decreasing volume of production, in 
the belief that something—they know not quite what—has to be 
done. 

If the United States adopts a nationalistic economic policy, it 
is difficult to see how economic conditions abroad will not be there- 
by made worse than they are now. And it is also hard to see how, 
if conditions abroad become worse, the nations whose currencies 
are now stable will be able to maintain them in that desirable 
state. And, though no lengthy discussion of the subject is here 
possible, it is certain that instability abroad will have effects by 
no means favorable to the maintenance of a stable dollar. The 
internationalist programme of encouraging trade between nations, 
on the other hand, by stimulating industries abroad, will promote 
stable foreign currencies and, thus, indirec‘ly our own. 

The second condition for successful international trade-outlawry 
of unfair trade practices—also appears to be no less necessary to 
nationalism, if the latter policy contemplates the importation of 
‘necessities’. For if we are to trade with foreign nations at all, 
we shall, unless we are to be aggressively imperialistic, have to 
make treaties with other nations. So the distinction here between 
the two policies is only one of degree, not a difference in kind: we 
should simply have to deal with a greater volume of trade under 
an internationalist policy. 

Thus, if these two conditions are anyhow necessary, it becomes 
apparent that the real bone of contention is the tariff. Those whose 
livelihood depends upon the continued existence of our highly pro- 
tected industries can hardly be expected to support a policy which 
would tend to destroy, at least temporarily, their sources of in- 
come. But such persons would do well to remember that the in- 
dustries in which they work, or from whom they draw dividends, 
would, as has already been pointed out above, by no means lead 
a life of skittles and beer under the proposed nationalistic régime. 
Higher taxes and lower real incomes would undermine their pres- 
ent favored position but little less than would lower tariff sched- 
ules. But if special interests would be hurt by the lower tariffs 
of internationalistic policy, the vast mass of the people would 
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benefit by the cheaper commodities made possible through that 
policy. Not only that: lower tariffs here will engender lower 
tariffs abroad—just as high tariffs have brought forth retaliatory 
foreign tariffs—and so they will help our exporters, who in large 
part happen to be the most in need of help, the farmers. 

But what of the effects of internationalism upon the War Debts? 
To that question this much can be said: an internationalistic at- 
titude on our part would at least make payment of the debts pos- 
sible and it might dispose Europe favorably towards payment. It 
is noteworthy that so long as Germany was able to secure funds 
by borrowing abroad, just so long did she make reparations pay- 
ments and the nations in turn make payments on their War Debts. 
Enough has been said in the discussion of nationalism above, it 
is hoped, to show that repudiation of the War Debts would sub- 
mit American taxpayers to a considerably heavier burden of tax- 
ation than now obtains. But the problem can be viewed from other 
angles which also argue for repayment. For one thing, if Europe 
does not repay, for whatever reason, the traditional certainty 
which has and ought to attach to contracts will receive a stagger- 
ing blow. For another, if Europe were freed from its present ex- 
ternal debt burden, the temptation to arm itself for another world 
war would be measurably increased. (As it is, Europe seems to be 
doing big things in that direction!) But there is more to be said 
as to the possibilities of war. 

We have noted above that even nationalism of the non-ag- 
gressive sort gives no assurance of world peace. Now, if we are 
really serious about trying to arrive at a policy which will bring 
to the mass of the people that security of livelihood which the 
State ought to ensure if it is to justify its existence, the first con- 
sideration must be the avoidance of armed conflict. The advocates 
of nationalism have so far forgotten the facts surrounding the 
World War as to think that all we have to do in order to avoid 
war is not to start a fight. Plainly that attitude is absurd. The 
nationalists’ attitude is a do-nothing attitude, and a do-nothing 
attitude is entirely impotent as a deterrent force in the face of such 
things as the rising spirit of aggressive nationalism so abundantly 
apparent on all side#pf us. 

The onetime, and for a very long time, champion of internation- 
alism, Mr. John Maynard Keynes, has lately deserted to the 
ranks of nationalism. His article, National Self-Sufficiency, in the 
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summer number of the Yale Review, which gives expression to his 
change of front, reminds one of the poet, also an Englishman, who 
in his crabbed old age read with astigmatic eyes his early brilliant 
passages and saw fit to re-write them, and in the belief that he was 
improving them, he succeeded only in stamping them with signs 
of his own senility. Mr. Keynes says in his article that he has 
changed his mind about nationalism because he now believes it to 
be the only means of escaping the consequences of economic im- 
perialism. It is a little startling to find Mr. Keynes identifying 
imperialism with internationalism. The shoe would seem rather 
to fit the other foot, for imperialism is generally held to be a tenet 
of nationalistic philosophy. However that may be, it would seem 
that he champions the non-aggressive nationalism of which we 
have been speaking and he fails to see what ought to be obvious, 
that unless all the economically important countries agree to for- 
swear economic imperialism, the fact that one of them does so is 
no reason whatever to think that any one of them will be able to 
keep the peace. That every effort to prevent predatory imperial- 
ism must be made, the internationalist would be the first to insist. 
Mr. Keynes nowhere in his article suggests taking active measures 
to prevent the growth of the imperialism which he condemns. 

It needs no great imaginative powers to foresee that unless the 
spirit, of internationalism prevails, political boundaries will be- 
come identical with economic boundaries, to foresee, that is, the rise 
of two or three super-states in Europe and others elsewhere; and 
all of them will most probably be directed by Fascist notions of 
government. And to judge alone from the past actions and the 
expressed intentions of present Fascist governments, the peace of 
the world appears to be more seriously threatened by Fascism 
than by anything else, including Soviet Russia. 

Briefly put, the case for internationalism is this. It will, by 
encouraging the export-import industries in all nations improve 
the economic conditions of them all. Thus it will tend to break 


down the spirit of aggressive nationalism, to promote peace, to: 


maintain the stability of currencies, and it will encourage Europe 
to pay the War Debts. If it were successful in bringing about 
repayment, it would relieve us of otherwise certain increases in 
the tax burden. But in the event of repudiation, internationalism 
is all the more desirable from the American point of view: in the 
face of higher taxation, an increase in incomes and a lowering of 
the cost of living will be all the more welcome. 

Internationalism is no panecea, but it seems to promise much 
more for our security than nationalism, right now and hereafter. 











by Valery Brusov 











ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 


Translated from the Russian by Eugene M. Kayden. 


“T hear, I hear your footsteps near, 
Your footsteps falling in the night; 
We move on fearful ways and drear, 
On lethal ways, to life and light.” 


“You lead, I follow wearily; 

I must, submissive—let it be... . 
Night bound my eyes as with a shroud, 
Night covered me like a black cloud.” 


“Higher, higher! the sun and day 
We two together will regain! 
The scales of darkness cast away, 
We two will be with love again.” 


“T dare not live again, I dare 

Not, O my husband, brother, friend! 
A shadow wandering as air, 

I am a shadow to the end.” 


“T vow to you, beloved one, 

Soon you will greet the day and sun; 
My lyre that moved the gods, ere long 
Will waken you to life with song.” 


“Ah, what avails to me the spell 
‘Of song who knows the mystery 
Of silence! What is life to me 

Who knows the vales of asphodel 
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“Remember shining skies of blue! 
Laughter and song and dawning light! 
Remember shining stars and dew, 
Our burning, sweet embrace of night!” 


“My heart is dead, my heart is cold, 
How will it answer your embrace? 
A dream it was, my friend of old, 
A dream now broken, lost in space.” 


“Remember me—no more, no more! 
But I, each moment, day by day, 
Remember! No, death nevermore 


1»? 


Can take your lovely face away! 


“This I remember, my poor friend, 
Love like a dream, a resting-place... . 
But in this dark without an end 

I do not know your pallid face... .” 

He turned. “Beloved! look at me!” 
His cry, wild, in the empty night: 
“Eurydice! Eurydice!”— 

The shadow-voices wailed in flight. 


by Merrill Moore 


THE BARRING OUT 


It is a long story but worth while 

Listening to—Phoenix told me, slipping off his guile— 
How I got left out of the zodiac 

And was told to go and never to come back. 














by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD LOOKS AT HIS ART 
I. 


contribution to the literature of self-analysis; it is also the 
record of a writer to whom his work was literally his life. And 
since his chief interest lay in searching the souls of his fellow- 
men, it was inevitable that he should analyze as keenly his own 
mind and methods. As a portrait of the artist at work, the Jour- 
nal throws new light on Bradford’s art. 

Although for fifty years Bradford devoted himself to literature, 
the first thirty were spent in writing poetry, plays, and novels 
that the public hardly noticed. Yet these years of apparent failure 
were in reality years of apprenticeship. The sudden success of 
Lee the American in 1912 was, as Van Wyck Brooks has noted, 
the logical result of a long inward process of training in character 
creation. With the Lee, followed by the series of American por- 
traits, Bradford achieved a notable reinterpretation of American 
history in terms of American men and women, before he turned 
to wider fields. And in an appendix to the Lee Bradford first de- 
fined the art form from which he never departed. For that form 
he had coined the word “psychography” before he had found it in 
Saintsbury’s discussion of Saint-Beuve (it had also appeared in 
the Century Dictionary, defined as a “branch of psychology”). 
Bradford’s psychography is not psychology, because it depicts the 
individual; not biography, because it swings clear of chronological 
sequence. It is, in his own words, “the condensed, essential, ar- 
tistic presentation of character”. Though the clumsy word was 
quietly abandoned for the simple, and saleable, “portrait,” the 
definition is worth repeating not only because he never departed 
from it, but because so many critics have hailed Bradford’s Jour- 
nal as his own psychography, whereas it is, as he well knew, the 


@ hes Journat or Gama.ieL Braprorp’ is not only a great 





?Tue Journat or Gamauiet Braprorp, 1883-1932. Edited by Van Wyck 
Brooks. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 1933. Pp. 560. 
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matter of psychography. Of course, Bradford never claimed that 
his art form was wholly new. It is, in truth, as old as Plutarch, who 
startlingly anticipated Bradford’s definition, in his famous passage: 


Therefore, as painters in their portraits labor the likeness in 
the face and particularly about the eyes . . . so we must be 
permitted to strike off the features of the soul in order to 
give a real likeness of these great men. 

“To strike off the features of the soul” might have been Brad- 
ford’s own motto. Actually, he took his mottoes chiefly from 
the writer who more than any other influenced his .art, “my im- 
mortal master, Sainte-Beuve”. The Journal enables us to trace 
the influence of Saint-Beuve, as potent on the portraiture of 
Bradford as on the criticism of Arnold. There is none, Brad- 
ford tells us, for whom he feels such spiritual affinity. Indeed, 
between the two there are striking likenesses of temperament and 
taste. Both men combined keen analytical intelligence with pas- 
sionate ambition and desire. Both were sensitive, subject to moods 
of melancholy and disillusion. Both strove for fame in poetry 
before they turned to prose. Both combined personal scepticism 
with sympathy for the faith of others. Both distrusted the ab- 
stract methods of metaphysics and psychology; Bradford repeat- 
edly. insists that there is more psychology to be learned from 
Sainte-Beuve than from all the professionals with their labora- 
tories. Both felt the same subtle affinities with women; both pre- 
ferred “the pure sunlight and warm earthliness” of the classics to 
the “moonlight and mist” of the Middle Ages. 

Yet the differences run as deep as the likenesses. There could 


-hardly be a sharper contrast than between the career of the French- 


man, Bohemian, man of the world, and that of his New England 
disciple, invalided, isolated with his books and his writing. Brad- 
ford was constantly baflled by the complexities of Sainte-Beuve’s 
character: “the strange, pitable, perplexing story” of his intrigues 
and meannesses. On the one hand was “the broadest, tenderest 
sympathy with human nobility and sacrifice”, on the other, in- 
gratitude and bitterness. In this darker aspect of Sainte-Beuve, 
Bradford recognized the revenge on the spirit of misused physical 
forces. If in literary tact Sainte-Beuve excelled his disciple, the 
latter surpassed his master in charity. “With all his fineness, the 
man lacked love”, was Bradford’s reluctant verdict. 

In his literary method, Bradford named himself a follower of 
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Sainte-Beuve in claiming his psychography as “a branch of sci- 
ence”. Sainte-Beuve had described his work as “la science des 
esprits” (a more effective word than Bradford’s “souls”). He had 
aimed, he said, to replace each work in its frame and surrounded 
by all its circumstances, and in so doing had taken account of 
the subtle effects of race, family, education, and the social group. 
In this grasp of the effect of environment on character, Sainte- 
Beuve is far more truly a scientist than Bradford, who, in avoiding 
historical fact and order, too often pulls up his men and women 
from their habitat by the roots. The truth is that neither Sainte- 
Beuve nor Bradford is essentially a scientist but an artist; neither 
of them bases his work on a theory of naturalism like Taine, or of 
geneticism like Brunetiére. As Professor W. F. Giese insists, in 
Sainte-Beuve, A Literary Portrait, Sainte-Beuve “neither believes 
in nor practises scientific criticism”. And he influenced Bradford, 
not by his rare generalizations or scientific phrases, but by that 
art in characterizing the individual that Bradford repeatedly 
praises. Two of the master’s methods are obvious in the por- 
traits by his disciple: the selection of significant incident and anec- 
dote, and the use of certain leading questions—what were his at- 
titude toward religion, nature, women, money! The latter de- 
vice, as we shall see, is too often repeated in Bradford’s later por- 
traits by his disciple: the selection of significant incident and anec- 
deeper likeness’in attitude that links the finest work of the two 
artists: the constant sense of the mystery of human personality, 
the constant effort to comprehend as much as may be of that 
mystery. In words that Bradford liked to quote. “On se laisse 
de tout, sauf de comprendre’”’. 


II. 


Bradford’s attitude towards his work is two-fold, a paradox 
that runs through all his life: on the one hand, ardeht enthusiasm; 
on the other, keen self-criticism. On almost every page of the 
Journal eager absorption in his work alternates with moods of ex- 
haustion, even desperation, when that work is perforce put aside. 


I do not believe that the mystic’s rapture can carry away a 
man and wrap him out of himself fitore thoroughly than the 
work 1 am doing now for an hour and a quarter each day. 
And then, as always, for the remainder of the day I am dead, 
and simply wait in passionate self-collection for the arrival 
of the next morning. 
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So, and so only, did Bradford escape for a time from the terror 
and suffering of his recurrent vertigo into the inexhaustible adven- 
ture of others’ lives. Yet in this absorption he never lost the 
power to objectify his work. And thus in the Journal we discover 
him anticipating most of the defects that critics have found in his 
art. For instance, he picks up at the Athenaeum a journalist’s 
book, the record of one who has knocked against all sorts of life, 
who has seen everybody and been everywhere, and he cries out 
despairingly: “And I, poor I, who try to know and understand the 
heart solely from my own poor and limited specimen . . . shut 
up with my own soul and books.” For the biographer needs so 
much of the surface, “and of the surface I have nothing—except 
what my weak imagination gives me.” 

Bradford’s portraits do lack surface, the play of movement, the 
variety of setting and costume, the color and glitter which he 
sought so eagerly in the theatre. Naturally, surface plays a larger 
part in some lives than in others; it is almost absent with Darwin, 
it is of the essence of Pepys. The saints transcend it, the sinners 
are immersed in it. We feel the lack of it most in some of Brad- 
ford’s studies of men of action, and daughters of Eve. Casanova, 
P. T. Barnum, Ninon de Lenclos, Sarah Bernhardt—such vivid 
creatures need thé word-painter’s art. 

This lack of surface is but one aspect of another defect. It 
is due not so much to “weak imagination”, or éven to limited ex- 
perience, but to imagination concentrated on character analysis. 
Bradford puts his finger on the real weakness when in describing 
his creative process he adds: “There is the horrible danger of 
formulas, so especially threatening for a born and bred generalizer 
like myself.” It is “the born and bred generalizer”, the “natural- 
ist of souls”, dissecting and classifying human character in terms 
of motive, that sometimes overwhelms the artist. The tendency 
grew upon him to reiterate a few dominant motives: ambition, 
love of money, love of women, need of God—those common hu- 
man elements that he analyzes in Biography and the Human 
Heart (1932). So intent is Bradford upon laying bare those hid- 
den desires that link you and me with Mussolini and Thomas 
aKempis, that he forgets his own principle that “every individual 
seems to suggest and to require a different arrangement, a dif- 
ferent emphasis”. Amd yet, here again he was aware of the danger 
of “monotonous iteration”; and in the Preface to The Quick and 
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the Dead (1931) he explains that the very fascination of these men 
of action is the variations wrought by character and circumstance 
in the recurring pattern of motive. 

This tendency to formula inevitably led Bradford to under- 
stress the development of his characters. Here, too, he is aware 
of this criticism and argues it in several passages of the Journal. 
He states his theory, a theory too near dogma for a scientific 
thinker, though he warns himself against letting it become fixed: 


With Sainte-Beuve, I feel that the larger traits of character 
are fixed and remain so from the cradle to the grave... 
Doubtless there are cases of striking development . . . Doubt- 
less there are modifications in every case .. . But the charac- 
ter of the individual is given him at birth and hardly changes. 


Yet in spite of this conviction, he is concerned, when working on 
George Sand “whether the psychographical method allows enough 
for development in character.” In truth, he must have realized 
that it does not. Probably, in his dislike of all psychology he had 
avoided the behaviorists on this issue. For although he tended 
to choose subjects that fitted his theory, with dominant traits that 
are early and strongly marked, his method fails to do justice to 
amazing personalities like D. L. Moody or Mussolini, whose end 
no man could forsee from their beginnings. He seems never to 
have realized that he was thus neglecting a chief source of our in- 
terest and delight in biography. For what makes us linger over 
the early years of our hero or villain is the fascination of discover- 
ing how or why he became what he was—and what we might have 
become. 

“I do feel”, writes Bradford, “that structure, architectonic, is 
my secret”. So it is, but it is a secret both of strength and of 
weakness. That this very insistence on structure often led to 
fixity of conception Bradford recognizes in the beginning of a pas- 
sage already quoted: 


In these successive portraits there is a sort of grouping at 
first. I cannot seem to find my way, all is hazy, confused, 
obscure. Then suddenly somehow I get hold of a thread, a 
clue, and gradually all reduces itself to order and symmetry. 
Of course, what I have to guard against is the illusion that the 
order is really in the subject instead of being merely a crea- 
tion of my own fertile fancy, a mould into which I am trying 
to force nature. 
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This search for the one clue or motive sometimes sacrifices real- 
ity to clarity. Bradford’s pictures of FitzGerald as a complete 
idler, of Gray as the futile recluse, make it almost incredible that 
the one could have created the matchless Rubazyat, the other, the 
best-loved poem in the English language! The very habits of 
work enforced by his ill-health, the method of outlining in advance 
every chapter, section, and paragraph, of rehearsing the outline and 
even composing the sentences as soon as he woke in the morning 
so that when he sat down to the typewriter, it was scarcely more 
than “letting my fingers fellow a process of dictation”, although 
splendid training in concentration and clarity, must have been fatal 
to spontaneity. And when he repeatedly rearranges his men and. 
women into climactic categories: physical, social, intellectual, 
spiritual, we feel that the pattern has displaced the person. 

But artifice is not the last word to be said of Bradford’s por- 
traits: The best of them are memorable interpretations, in which 
motive and detail are blended in one clear image. Some of these 
are among the short early studies collected in 4 Naturalist of Souls 
(1926). “A Gentleman of Athens”, “Ovid Among.the Goths”, 
and “The Portrait of a Saint”, are compact of economy and va- 
riety. Bradford’s three longer studies, the Pepys (1924), Moody 
(1927), and Darwin (1926) are not the most successful, although 
he poured into them, as he tells us, “the thought and experience 
and longing and desire of a lifetime”. But the psychographic 
method with its analysis into aspects: as Darwin the Observer, 
the Thinker, the Loser, the Lover, the Destroyer, inevitably weak- 
ens not only the unity, but the reality of the portrait. Deeply 
moved as Bradford was by the dramatic human values of his ma- 
terial, he lost the living man amidst discussions of the destructive 
effects of Darwinism on faith. Indeed all three books are haunted 
by the refrain of Bradford’s own search after God. The climax of 
his life-work seemed to him to be his Life and I: an Auto- 
biography of Humanity (1928), into which he distilled the 
essence of his dearest books and thoughts. Yet here again his 
purpose is thwarted by the form and habit of his thought; instead 
of the “incessant play of my own with that of others” which he 
intended, we have a discussion, subtle and stimulating, but too 
abstract and impersonal, of the I in its relations to Love and 
Power and Beauty and Thought and Christ, its struggles to es- 
cape from the Not-I of denial into the More-than-I of idealism. 
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Bradford himself realized that these longer books had led him into 
“riots of generalizations”, and that “it is far better for me to con- 
centrate my attention on the brief, intense, compact portrayal”. 

Among these brief, intense portrayals, Damaged Souls (1923) 
is deeply characteristic of Bradford’s range of sympathy (“Give 
me these children of Hell every time!” he cried) and of his refusal 
of the cheap and easy debunking. It was like Bradford to seek 
the real humanity beneath the legends of Benedict Arnold and 
Aaron Burr. The most difficult subjects he treated were the con- 
temporary statesmen and leaders of The Quick and the Dead. 
Bradford was both too close in time and too remote in temper from 
their social and political issues. Yet all the more did he labor to 
unravel that tragic tangle of ambitions and ideals that was the 
career of Woodrow Wilson, or to probe “the dry and unprofitable 
soul” of that “genius of the average, Calvin Coolidge”. Wherever 
“the damnable effort to be just and fair” is hardest, wherever his 
prejudice or antipathy is the strongest, there the play of his irony 
is most marked. Of Frances Willard’s Autobiography he notes, 
“the impression of a naturally modest lady undressing in public”; 
of Henry Ford’s activities, “but nothing is impossible with Henry 
Ford; has he not made the automobile?”; of Mussolini’s glorifica- 
tion of “beautiful violence”, “to the victims of Fascist brutality, 
these distinctions may seem somewhat fine spun”. (The pity that 
he did not live to do Hitler!) His is an irony that plays like heat 
lightning, but never sears, like Strachey’s. Sometimes it turns to 
sheer wit, like his epigram on the elder Pliny: “After perpetrat- 
ing forty books of lies, he died of the desire to discover the truth”; 
or to the dry, delicious humor of his “if Moody’s God had been 
half as clever as Moody”; and his allusion to “perversion, Sadism, 
Masochism, words so pleasantly familiar to the astonishing youth 
of the present day that .. . they appear to be taught in the kinder- 
garten, either with, or without, the alphabet”. 

There are instances of prejudices not overcome, to which the 
Journal supplies a revealing clue. Speaking of Frances Willard, 
he traces his dislike of reformers to his secret sympathy with them 
and his secret self-reproach that he has not sided with them. And 
he adds characteristically, “At any rate, I do not love reformers, 
and there is all the more charm in trying to distil the good from 
them and to represent their motives, their labors, and their hopes 
as fairly and as sympathetically as possible.” The portrait of 
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Henry Adams (American Portraits, 1922), with all its searching 
criticism of the man, fails to grasp his contribution to modern 
thought. In the Journal, we follow Bradford’s first absorbed de- 
light in The Education of Henry Adams, then his growing im- 
patience with its aloof egotism. “The whole book is a demand on 
the universe that it should educate Henry Adams”. Bradford was 
indeed incapacitated, by his aversion to philosophic thought and 
his distaste for the medieval mind, for appreciating the deeper 
syntheses of The Education and Mont-Saint-Michel. But the real 
cause of his antipathy comes out in this searching self-criticism, 
apropos of his unsuccessful portrait of Henry James: 


And it is odd that, when I have so much sympathy with 
him [Henry James] and Adams, I should condemn them so 
completely; but it is precisely because I condemn in them 
what is so odious and damnable in myself. /, too, think only 
of my art, I, too, cannot approach human beings or dwell with 
them. My poor artistic efforts also fail from utter absence 
of real, instinctive contact with life. But I hate the limitation 
in myself and I hate it in them. 


Over against Bradford’s under-estimate of Henry Adams one 
should place his fine appreciation of the contemporary with whom 
he was most often and most inaptly compared. There is no sub- 
tler temptation than to depreciate a rival; but Bradford’s com- 
parison of Lytton Strachey’s work with his own is a model of 
justice and discernment. Of course he perceives the utter, inac- 
curacy of Mencken’s unfortunately still-quoted dictum: “This 
Bradford is the man who invented the formula of Lytton Stra- 
chey’s Queen Victoria”. He realizes the total difference between 
Strachey’s “epic continuity and digression” and his own psycho- 
graphy with its “elaborate arrangement of contrast and climax”. 
Moreover, he recognizes, first with poignant distress, then with a 
fine objectivity, the genius that surpassed him:* “his [Strachey’s] 
extraordinary, penetrating, illuminating, vivid clarity, which seems 
to dart right down into men’s souls, where I can only stumble and 
grope.” He sees, too, defects of Strachey’s style and structure 
which confirm his faith in his own method, but he says little of 
those deeper defects of judgment which have made Strachey so 
brilliant but so dangerous a guide of modern biography. That 
Bradford was not tempted to follow another brilliant contempor- 
ary is suggested by his note on his difficulty in finding material 
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for one of his portraits. “Of course, I can fall back upon the 
imagination, 2 /a Maurois, which is precisely what I never mean 
or want to do.” 


Ill. 


And so we come back, at the last, to Bradford’s finest portraits, 
in which imagination interprets without replacing fact. There is, 
for instance, the “Cowper” in Bare Souls (1924), which he himself 
placed among his best, with its memorable final image: “Women 
petted him, cats purred about him, he held endless skeins of 
worsted, cracked his pleasant little jokes, drank oceans of tea. 
And all the time, within an inch of his unsteady foot, opened that 
black, unfathomable gulf of hell”. There is Emily Dickinson, 
that white ethereal vision with “her contagion of eternity”. It 
was to women that Bradford, like Sainte-Beuve, gave his finest 
discernment, his deepest symapthy. And so it is in the last two 
of his four volumes on women: Wives (1925) and Daughters of 
Eve (1930) that much of his best work is found. There is Sarah 
Butler, pouring out her heart to the husband unworthy of her; 
Mrs. Lincoln, overshadowed by the mighty tragic figure beside 
her; Madame Guyon, difficult saint; Ninon de Lanclos, fearless 
daughter of joy. 

Whether the method of Gamaliel Bradford proves to be, as he 
once anticipated, “a mere biographical will-o’-the-wisp”, or whether 
it-has made a real contribution to the biography of tomorrow it 
may be too soon to say. Meantime, it seems unjust to dismiss 
him, as certain of our younger critics have done, to the limbo of 
the decayed and discarded, merely because his world is not theirs. 
To be sure, as he once protested, life to him did not mean “the 
collective, sociological unity” that it does to them. “Life to me”, 
he went on, “is the human individual and that only, but—and here 
is the profourid point—though the human individual I penetrate 
to inexhaustible depths of human passion and suffering and joy 
and hope.” ‘To reread the Bradford portraits in the light of the 
Journal is to feel that here was an artist who gave his life not in 
vain to understanding and interpreting his fellowmen. In words 
that recall the creed of a greater ‘artist, Joseph Conrad, he once 
set down the aim to which he was faithful: 


Not to be true, not to be final, not to be exhaustive, simply 
to make one’s readers think, to make them feel, and so for a 
few moments live, that is all I can expect and all I aim at. 
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by Lodwick Hartley 


ANTIGONE 


I 


Well had she learned the alphabet of pain; 

the stones of futile paths, the beating rain 

that washed away her tears (and tears that flowed 
from sightless eyes), the chill wind’s bitter goad, 
the loneliness of hills. And yet she had 

not stood and cursed the stars. The shepherd lad 
who reached and tried to clasp them to his breast 
»could not have loved them more. When in the west 
the flaming dayfall like Evadne’s pyre 

devotion made a solemn, sacred fire, 

she did not quail to face the night. The dark 
would bring its candles; woe, its balm; and stark 
and silent death, its peace. He who can say 

that he has mastered fear, put pain away 

to rust and dull its edge, and learned to see 

that Fate can play no better game than he 

if he but dare to match the stake, is one 

who finds his quest of beauty well begun. 

So she. And seeing for four eyes she found 


- that beauty could not well escape; around . 


an Argus-creature reared a multitude 

of glories that were rarely seen by rude 

and unanointed eyes. She loved the flower 
beside the bruising stone; the cheerless hour 
of winter dawn would bring for her a host 

of diamonds with the sun; the barren coast, 
the bleak, forbidding heath had each its boon; 
and hummocks turned to silver with the moon. 


































ANTIGONE 


II 


If thirsting lips can find a pool 

of brackish water mildly sweet and cool, 

no tyranny can chain the boundless soul, 

nor exile will exact a heavy toll. 

A secret learned, and one may dare to live: 
that what life cannot take it cannot give, 

and what it cannot give it cannot take.— 

No reed that in the wind must bend or break 
was she who saw again the Theban wall, 

but soul full forged that looked to stand or fall 
to naught of man and little of the gods: 
defiance born of woe. The very clods 

could sense the firmness of her noble tread. 
The sunlight made a halo round her head. 
This maid was not of mortals. Nature knew 

a goddess and made haste to pay her due. 
The breeze triumphal music lent; the spring 
brought flowers as a votive offering. 

The earth its daughter proudly bore, and gave 
the dust to scatter on an open grave. 


by Merrill Moore 


SAY 1001 


I have mansions, say 1001, 

I can only live in one of them at a time; 
That alone absolves me from much crime 
And many things that would have to be undone 
And many things that are better left undone. 
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by Fortunat Strowski 


THE NEW AESTHETICS 
Translated by Maurice Halperin 


This moving, living geometry which velocity brings into being 
on the ever-changing face of the earth does not create a revolu- 
tionary system of aesthetics. On the contrary, it is in perfect keep- 
ing with all previous aesthetics whose principles were based on the 
study of human nature. 

“There is a certain ideal of grace and beauty”, said Pascal, 
“which consists of a kind of harmony between our nature, such 
as it is, be it strong or weak, and the thing we‘like.” Those who 
think of this ideal as an Absolute will evidently find it very hard 
to accept an aesthetics based on velocity. But those who define 
this ideal humanistically as “a kind of harmony between our 
nature ... and the thing we like” will have no difficulty in enter- 
ing the realm of modern art. Into this realm they may bring with 
them the Poetics of Aristotle, as well as the aesthetics of the Ren- 
aissance, of Saint Francis de Sales and of Pascal. They might 
even bring along Pythagoras and Plato, because that “kind of 
harmony between our nature . . . and the thing we like” will be 
expressed in mathematical symbols. 

However, if modern aesthetics is not revolutionary, that is to 
say, if it neither denies nor destroys the past, it is nevertheless 
new. Its fruitfulness can scarcely yet be discerned. Its progress, 
whose direction and results we shall probably be unable to foresee 
altogether, is unfolding itself from day to day. 

We can already observe some of its effects on the taste of the 
public. That taste, as we said before, had been disconcerted by 
the incoherence of the Exposition of Decorative Arts, and had 
been even more than disconcerted not long before by the Cubists 
and Surrealists. It felt itself incapable of distinguishing between 





"From L’Homme Moperne. By Fortunat Strowski. Paris, 1932: Grasset. 
12 francs. Permission for this translation granted by publisher and author. 
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the beautiful and the grotesque, between the prepossessing and 
the naive, between the sincere and the vain. 

To-day, that distinction can be made much more easily. The 
work-shops of interior decorators, even those in the large depart- 
ment stores where business exigencies dictate their policies, have 
learned to produce objects which are genuinely beautiful and truly 
modern. The purchaser can no longer be led astray. He hesitates 

“no more, and detects the best at a glance. Unmistakably, he 
recognizes what he is looking for; instinctively, he likes anything 
that harmonizes with his impressions of speed and motion. 
Even when it comes to judging old things, modern taste lends 
a fresh appetite, for it has a clearer vision and newer reasons for 
admiring the classics. Old academic prejudices are no longer nec- 
essary to appreciate Beethoven, Mozart, Raphael or Rembrandt. 
_The number of people in every land who really love the beautiful 
things of the past has grown considerably because the feeling for 
beauty has been cleansed and renovated by swift-moving winds, 
products of modern speed. 
If you wish to witness a striking example of this phenomenon, 
you should go to the theatre and notice the setting, and observe 
how the public welcomes this setting. You will come to the con- 
clusion that the public has become both more exacting and less 
exclusive in its standards. It accepts the modernistic, even cubis- 
tic, interpretation of reality with a hundred times more pleasure 
than it formerly tolerated the realistic scene. To depict the vio- 
lent commotions of a riot, it was customary for the stage director 
to have his supernumeraries mix in the fray in haphazard fashion. 
Nowadays, he directs them to assume the symmetrical and geo- 
metrical positions that suggest rapid motion. 
For centuries, the straight line was considered unpleasant and 
ugly. Various curves and arabesques were made to take its place. 
Architects were eager to break it up with useless ornaments that 
_ were considered absolutely necessary to soften it. All these care- 

ful attempts to subdue the straight line made it ugly by prevent- 
ing it from appearing in its natural state. New York’s first sky- 
scrapers bear the stigma of that error, for they have neither 
grandeur nor soaring elevation. They are too ornate, and thus, 
from the tenth story up, the decorations which have become too 
minute to be effective, appear as a mere indeterminate hodge- 
podge or childish blunder. You cannot follow them as they make 
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their way up to the top unless you let your head hang back as far 
as it will go, and then you suddenly feel as if the whole structure 
is going to fall on your face. 

To-day, our newly acquired speed has revealed the beauty of 
the straight line, which has become the companion of our travels 
and excursions. The straight line appears to us as the goal to- 
ward which all things tend. It signifies soaring flight and speed, 
it symbolizes the liberation of energy and the victory of man over 
space. 

For this reason, architects now make use of the straight line 
with the utmost freedom. They use it whenever it may be effec- 
tive because they know that it is beautiful in itself. They have 
rediscovered the art of those bold pillars rising with a single 
sweep, which supported the Gothic arch. Now they no ionger 
even need arches or vaults for which these columns were built. 
They simply borrow the terrace from nature, and copying the 
ramparts and donjons of the past, they pile them up on one an- 
other and still maintain the straight line. 

We have recently seen the inauguration of a building which may — 
be said to represent the greatest attempt in the world at simplifi- 
cation by means of the straight line. It is New York’s newest 
sky-scraper, the Empire State Building, which is taller than the 
Eiffel Tower. Its vertical edges are outlined by rectilinear me- 
tallic strips which gleam with great brilliance in the sunshine or 
moonlight. In Vienna, where the structure of the soil does not 
permit the building of sky-scrapers, architects have employed the 
horizontal straight line to unify and embellish the huge workers’ 
settlements which the municipality constructed in the suburbs. 

These conquests of velocity in the realm of aesthetics are but 
the first indications of what is to come. The essential fact is that 
modern speed has had the same effect on art as that of a torren- 
tial flood sweeping over soft earth and carrying away grass, rolling 
pebbles, sand and mud, to bring out finally in bold relief the sharp 
edges of indestructible rock and reveal the simple lines of reality. 

As we said before, speed is a product of man; it is through his 
efforts it has come into his life. It is thus for man to perceive this 
form of reality with more or less clarity and to change the face of 
the earth. 

In this wise, we may say that the new aspect of things, as well 
as the things themselves, are subjected to the will of modern man, 
who can, if he will, bring order, truth and proportion out of them. 





































by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker 


VICTORIAN SUNSET 


Tue Vicrornran Sunset. By Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. New York. William 
Morrow & Co. 1932. 


“John Bull had better things to think about than the troubles of 
his neighbors. The good man was continually slapping his pockets 
in an ecstasy, by no means speechless, of self-congratulation.” 

So Mr. Wingfield-Stratford introduces us to the England of the 
1870’s, in the second volume of his Victorian trilogy. The first, 
Those Earnest Victorians, dealt with the period from 1830 to 
1870. Its theme, implied in the title of the English edition, The 
Victorian Tragedy, was that the Victorians, in their eagerness to 
master things, had not faced the necessity of mastering man. 

The second volume carries this theme through its lively de- 
scription of the last decades of the century. Unquestioning op- 
timism, the sense of security, are still the dominant characteristics. 
Yet beneath the magnificent structure of progress and prosperity 
the foundation is crumbling. In the seventies, the old certainties 
were giving way; in the eighties, Europe was launching on an age 
of blood and iron; by the end of the nineties, England was awak- 
ened from her complacency by the shock of the Boer War. Men 
had failed to adapt their minds to their transformed conditions; 
civilization was out of control. 

This sober thesis is treated with a motion-picture technique that 
makes the book almost a literary “Cavalcade”. Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford is a master of period description; in sprightly, witty vein 
he depicts the changing manners, decorations, and costumes of 
these decades. (The book deserves reading if only for his de- 
scription of the hiking costume of 1877.) In his hands, the bustle 
becomes a symbol of the sex appeal of the seventies; some of the 
best chapters in both volumes are those portraying the changing 
Victorian woman. And the voice of the “Roaring Nineties” echoes 
in its popular refrain: “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay”. 
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On the whole, The Victorian Sunset is less. satisfying than its 
predecessor, perhaps because the earlier, simpler period can be 
generalized more justly than the later one. For instance, the 
“Frivolous Seventies” is an inadequate label for a decade so full of 
the crusades of Arnold, Huxley, Harrison, Morley, and the others, 
‘that it could better be termed the “Fighting Seventies”. In gen- 
eral, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford fails to do justice to the revolt that 
was as Victorian as the complacency. He under-estimates those 
prophetic Victorians, voices crying in the wilderness, of the in- 
equalities and injustices of the social order, of the fatal drift to 
force,—voices drowned in the rising clamor of “manifest destiny”. 

The Victorian revolt failed against the Victorian complacency. 
But perhaps there is a subtler complacency in our indictment of 
their failure. Have we yet conspicuously succeeded in mastering 
our civilization? 


by S. L. Ware 


THE FIRST EARL MARSHALL 


Wiruram Marsnat, Knicnt-Errant, Baron anp Recent or Enctanp. By 
Sidney Painter. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1933. Pp. 305. 
“The paucity of the available evidence makes it practically im- 

possible”, writes the author, “to unearth enough information about 

any non-royal figure of this period [late twelfth and early thir- 
teenth centuries] to justify a biographical study”. 

Fortunately Dr. Painter had at his disposal a fuller and a more 
lively account of his hero than is contained in the jejune cal- 
enders and charters printed in the Rolls Series or in Ms. at the 
Record Office. As he himself says, he owes most of his biographi- 
cal material to the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, one of those 
chansons de geste which are “full of Gallic pride”, which illustrate 
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the fighting French or Anglo-Norman aristocracy, and whose 
“moving principle is that of chivalry and . . . the life of the me- 
dieval soldier”. Without such a source as this to draw upon, as Dr. 
Painter tells us, “this biography could not have been written”. 
Indeed—so the author informs us—the aim of his biography is . 
mainly to depict the “activities, manners, and thoughts of the 
feudal caste which so completely dominated the times” of which 
he writes. 

William, Earl of Pembroke, subject of this study, was the first 
in England to bear the hereditary title of earl-marshal. He so 
illustrated the office that it became incorporated in his name, and 
he has come down to us as “William Marshal”. 

“Earl Marshal in England”, writes J. H. Round, “ranks as the 
eighth of the great officers of State . . . He exercised joint and co- 
érdinate jurisdiction with the constable in the court of chivalry”. 

Thanks to his material, thanks also to his desire to illustrate 
the spirit and manners of chivalry. Dr. Painter has avoided the 
dry-as-dust style so common in Americal doctoral dissertations or 
in monographs or biographies, which have the early middle ages 
as their theme. William Marshal played a great and most im- 
portant part in the King’s household and in governmental affairs— 
at that time largely bound up with the King’s household—during 
the reigns of Richard I and King John. It is a pity that our bio- 
grapher, although he seems to be richly documented, could not 
have unearthed more evidence on the part played by William 
Marshal in the formulating of the demands of the baronage con- 
tained in Magna Carta. Dr. Painter writes, to be sure: “From 
what is known of the individual members of the baronial party, it 
is incredible that they should have produced Magna Carta... 
The Earl of Pembroke was probably perfectly capable of inspiring 
the Great Charter. He had the necessary administrative exper- 
ience, and he was soon to show the requisite wisdom and states- 
manship”. Yet our author is forced to the disappointing con- 
clusion that: “Any extensive discussion of the part played by 
William Marshal in the phase of the contest between King and 
barons that culminated in the grant of the Great Charter must be 
based largely on supposition”. 

Notwithstanding, Dr. Painter has produced a readable and valu- 
able work on a comparatively little known English statesman. 
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by Austin Warren 


A YOUNG POET 


Twenty-Nine Poems By Carl F. Strauch. Boston: Bruce Humphries. Pp. 

69, 1932. $2.00. 

Mr. Strauch is a young poet and an old-fashioned one. Most of 
his contemporaries hark back to Donne; for models closer at hand, 
they turn to Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot; of the nineteenth cen- 
tury poets, Emily Dickinson would seem to be the only approved 
model. The 1914 generation appear completely “out”. Mr. 
Strauch is not old-fashioned enough to admire them. But he turns 
back to the poets whom they read and imitated in their first vol- 
umes,—the Romantics, especially Shelley and Keats. He imi- 
tates the ballad (both the popular sort and the literary). His 
verse forms include the sonnet and the terza rima. He makes au- 
dacious and indeed irritating use of :the romantic diction, the out- 
moded poetic contractions and expletives, (‘dulcet parle’, ‘gushed 
a tear’, ‘o’erfiowed his heart’, ‘did rattle’, ‘ere it must be still’, “tis 
true’, ‘ebon’, ‘matin chantings’, ‘purling streams’). From all of 
which the reader versed in current poetry might infer that the 
poet was simply ignorant of modern improvements, unaware of 
that dramatic line in the Art Poetique, “Enfin Eliot vint”. Such, 
however, is not the case. Mr. Strauch has read The Waste Land 
and the Hound and Horn and remains obdurate; and he has de- 
fended his obduracy (which bears its affinity to Max Eastman’s) 
in some critical prose of sustained spirit and acuteness. 

The worst poems in the whole book are the diffuse and octosyl- 
labic “Robin Hood” and “My Tree of Fruits”: Strauch’s fluency 
is indeed his besetting vice; and trained as the contemporary reader 
has been to taut, tense, packed, astringent lines, this vice par- 
ticularly resists forgiveness. Curiously, however, the prescrip- 
tion for the malady is not confinement to such forms as the sonnet. 
Strauch achieves his most genuine poetry in his free verse of the 
“school of” Whitman (it is characteristic of Strauch that his free 
verse goes back a generation to find its model). Whitman’s longer 
poems ignore limits; Strauch’s do. Admirable in kind, and dis- 
tinctly best in a very uneven collection, are “Dear, True and Ten- 
der”, “In his Mango Grove the Buddhist”, “This Fecund, Gifted 
Hour”. 
































by William S. Knickerbocker 


ROYAL RASCALS 


Tue Wicxep Uncres. By Roger Fulford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

1933. $3.00. , 

During the American Revolution, a famous pamphleteer called 
King George III, “the royal brute”. The epithet was not justified. 
His Britannic Majesty may have been stupid but he was not a 
brute. He was an honest man, of sound domestic sentiments, 
better as a father of a large brood of children than he was a king. 
If he wasn’t clever, he was very good. But it was the tragedy of 
fate that so good a man, so conscientious a husband and father, 
should have been the parent of as poor a lot of sons—two of whom 
were even worse kings than he was—as any man (outside of a 
Juke) in history. If George III was not, as Thomas Paine called 
him, “the royal brute”, it would take a pretty clever person to 
prove that George’s sons were not royal rascals. 


There were fifteen children in all, of whom nine were sons and 
two of them were kings: George IV and William IV. Their 
careers do not make savory reading though some of the sons were 
forced into moral irregularities by the peculiar laws and institu- 
tions of the England between the French Revolution and the pass- 
‘ing of the first Reform Bill. About the most decent of the lot was 
Edward Augustus, Duke of Kent, who was the father of Queen 
Victoria and who died in 1820. Although the author of The 
Wicked Uncles does not say so, the chief contribution of his book 
is the light it throws on the looseness of morals of the successors 
of George III and suggests the reasons for the extraordinary 
achievement of Victoria in securing for official England the do- 
mestic felicities of her grandfather’s private life. In that light, 
the Victorian Era may be thought of not only as a reaction to the 
influence of her uncles, George IV and William IV, but a recovery 
of the ideals which possessed George III. 


Although Roger Fulford had rich material at his disposal, his 
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book The Wicked Uncles is too sketchy, too jerky, too vulgarly 
salty to do more than to hint at the nature of the era when the 
British monarchs were too rascally to be worthy of the great men 
(like Keats, Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, and New- 
man) who flourished when they were in power. The style is lack- 
ing in distinction and though in places Mr. Fulford attempts to 
explain——if not to justify—the behaviour of the royal rascals, the 
absence of intelligent criticism makes the work jejeune. At best, 
The Wicked Uncles is a somewhat sensational and colorful treat- 
ment of a vivid and important period of British history and suc- 
ceeds because of the material, rather than because of its art. And 
it omits any sketch of the worsf\of the rascals—George IV. 


by James Postell Jervey, Brig-Gen. U.S.A., ( Retired.) 


BEAUREGARD 


BeaureGARD, THE GreaT Creote. By Hamilton Basso. New York: Charles 

Scriber’s Sons. Pp. 333. $3.50. 

Mr. Basso has escaped the pitfalls of abundant prejudice and 
meagre research which engulfed so many of the earlier biograph- 
ers and historians of the American Civil War. His book shows 
thorough research, judicious selection, and artistic as well as 
logical codrdination and arrangement. He has described a com- 
plex social order, with its virtues and vices, and complex person- 
alities (possibly with two exceptions) discriminatingly and sym- 
pathetically. The two exceptions are Jefferson Davis and Benja- 
min F. Butler. Mr. Davis’ cold and relentless persecution of Beau- 
regard furnishes a good deal of justification for harsh criticism es- 
pecially by a native of New Orleans. General Butler’s penchant 
for family silver and his unusual and unique method of curing 
ladies affected with over-active salivary glands comes in for a 
terrific blast. Possibly he deserves it and more. Yet one cannot 
but regret that a work otherwise so wholly admirable, should be 
marred, however slightly, by prejudices and hates. 

The author announces in his prologue two objectives:—“To 
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capture the feeling of a time and the spirit of a man”. He has 
attained both of them worthily and well. He describes vividly 
and courageously the Southern Myth—that romance of a country 
which never really existed except in part—a country always beau- 
tiful, filled with stately mansions, peopled with men always noble 
and chivalrous and women always virtuous and beautiful, a coun- 
try conceived only in the minds of the traditionalists and nur- 
tured by them until it became an obsession and a real belief. 

It certainly demands devotion to truth and high courage for a 
Southern author to write of this Myth, this tradition as exhibiting 
“A shallow importunate pride based upon material possessions, 
the dominance of a privileged class maintained by the exploitation 
of human beings, the exclusion of thousands of plain folk even 
from labor, and a conviction of racial supremacy based, not only 
upon accident of birth, but also upon accident of locale”. Yet he 
softens this by adding that there are few of us, especially of the 
South, who would not like to recapture, if not the actual past it- 
self, at least the essence of that past. His words leave the reader 
with a poignant regret that a social order, a civilization, admirable 
in many ways, should have completely vanished from the earth. 
It was replaced immediately by men and women without hope, 
who had no present and could see no future, who lived solely in 
that mythical and glorious past which their fancies and dreams 
rendered in time more glorious and more beautiful. Progress since 
then ‘and change there has been, but it does not consist of a re- 
turn and betterment of the old order. That has gone forever. The 
new order is not even of native origin; it is of the booster type, 
brought in from the North and East by Chambers of Commerce 
and Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs. 

Beauregard is pictured candidly and fairly enough, though it is 
clear that Mr. Basso loves him, and justly, but he has no love for 
Davis. He stands forth a strange mixture of greatness and little- 
ness, of modesty and vanity, of humility and overweening ego- 
tism, but through it all, like pleasant sunlight, shines steadily and 
strongly his deathless patriotism and abiding loyalty to the cause 
for which he gave his all. The picture of him, a lonely, imagina- 
tive and sensitive Frenchman, in the cold and reserved Anglo- 
Saxon environment represented by Davis, Lee, and Jackson— 
traditional enemies in origin and temperament becoming cynical 
as the years pass, seeing the memory of his greatness fade, drink- 
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ing the bitter cup of ingratitude, then almost forgotten even in his 
native city, enmeshed in the tentacles of the Lottery Octopus, al- 
most disgraced, and at the last, in his delirium, ordering up di- 
vision after division, giving orders, his obsession for concentra- 
tion dominant even on his death bed, presents a pathetic and 
somewhat pitiable figure, yet in many ways he was truly great 
and noble. The author’s portraiture is so vivid that not only do 
we seem to know him in the spirit but to actually see him in the 
flesh. The story has none of the tiresome details of military move- 
ments which so often make the lives of even the greatest soldiers 
dull reading, but it does emphasize salient features which grip the 
reader’s imagination and make him visualize the terror of the war 
clearly and vividly, while at the same time permitting him to re- 
capture “the feeling of the time and spirit of the Man.” 


by Kenneth L. Knickerbocker 


BROWNING’S LETTERS 


Lerrers oF Rosert Brownine, Collected by Thomas J. Wise. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by Thurman L. Hood. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1933. 389 pp., $5.00 
Here are three hundred and sixteen letters of Browning. Most 

of them have never been published before; a considerable number 

have seen the light only in editions privately issued by Mr. Wise; 

a few are reprints from fairly inaccessible sources. Though ap- 

parently covering Browning’s life from 1830 to 1889, the letters 

published here actually do not come thick and fast until after 

1860. The Thirties through the Fifties are represented by only 

forty-one letters. One does not, in the face of the rich material 

covering Browning’s later years, complain of this circumstance. 

The letters to Elizabeth Barrett and those to Alfred Domett sup- 

ply, in part at least, the deficiency of the present volume. 
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The most interestnig letters in the collection are those addressed 
to Isabella Blagden, Browning’s faithful friend and correspondent 
over a period of many years. ‘The superiority of these letters to 
the series published in 1925 by Baylor University (Waco, Texas) 
is, however, not sufficient to justify Mr. Hood’s prefatory remarks 
on the worthlessness of the Baylor collection and, worse, his un- 
warranted accusation that the Baylor publication was unauthor- 
ized. If one could drop for a moment the reviewer's traditional 
sobriety, one would be tempted to chide Mr. Hood for his display 
of bad manners. 

Interest in the present volume may be casual or scholarly with 
an equal opportunity for satisfaction. For the first time the gen- 
eral public will have the opportunity to be aware of Browning’s 
true feeling for a great number of his contemporaries. They may 
find, for example what Browning really thought of Rossetti’s and 
Swinburne’s poetry. They may see evolving before them Brown- 
ing’s opinion of his early masters, Byron and Shelley. They will 
be regaled all the way with gossip, tittle-tattle, pleasant and un- 
pleasant. Alfred Austin, Lady Louisa Ashburton, Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, D.D. Hume (the medium)—each for widely differing 
reasons—received Browning’s lash. The whole affair between 
Browning and Lady Louisa Ashburton (the “brisk-marching bold 
she-shape” of the Parleyings) may be pieced together from letters 
written during the Seventies. The difficulty of extracting this 
story from the letters is made easy by Mr. Hood, who, in an Ap- 
pendix, gives a connected account of the relationship between the 
poet whose love lay buried in Florence and the lady whose for- 
tune nearly lured this poet into a betrayal of his buried love. In- 
cidentally, no episode is more revealing of the elements, the very 
sturdy bases, of Browning’s character. An interesting photo- 
graph of Lady Ashburton gives added point to the story. 

Other anecdotes and an occasional racy story enliven these 
letters. The incident telling of Alfred Austin’s discomfiture in 
Thackeray’s office is one of the best of the anecdotes. On page 
136 one will find a surprisingly un-Victorian story, told, however, 
with delightfully Victorian euphemism. 

Furnivall, Gosse, Wise, Dowden—representing the official curios- 
ity of the London Browning Society—are the recipients of many 
notes and letters explaining this and that obscurity in Browning’s 
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verses. Most of these letters, however, have long been accessible 
to these letters, however, have long been accessible to those 
to those scholars who have visited Mr. Wises’ remarkable Ashley 
Library. Consequently, the information more than one-third of 
the present volume) has been given wide currency before now. 
Nevertheless, the value of collecting in one convenient volume all 
the heretofore scattered materials of Browning’s letters is ob- 
viously great. 

The Introduction and Notes to the Letters have been done with 
care and efficiency. 


by Robert §. Lancaster 


TENNESSEE PIONEER 


Joun Sevier, by Carl S. Driver. University of North Carolina Press. 


The author in his preface avows his intention of sketching the 
silhouette of John Sevier upon the shadowy canvas of that age of 
conquest in which he lived. It would appear that the author has 
spent a great deal of time piecing together the shadowy fragments 
of the canvas and as a result John Sevier, the character, pioneer, 
Indian fighter, land speculator and first Governor of Tennessee has 
become himself a shadow upon a preponderant background of 
historical data and interpretation. 

The work is admirably executed from the standpoint of the 
historian, interpreting the facts and evaluating the influences 
brought to bear upon the character of the subject. For the first 
time the supreme importance of land, the symbol of power and 
authority, the source of social elevation and political influence in 
the Old Southwest, has been clearly pointed out. The virtues and 
vices of an heroic period in the extension of our national frontier 
have been made to live again in the character and viewpoint of 
John Sevier, scourge of the Cherokees, to whom the law of the 
strong is the law of civilization; juggling his acres as a millionaire 


might his bonds. 
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One is apt to indulge the imagination in respect to any heroic 
and adventurous age. It is a racial instinct for action and ex- 
citement which must seek its outlet, if not in action then in fancy. 
Thus we often glorify the frontier, glossing over its uncouthness, 
its inconsistencies, its evils. The author realizes this and judges his 
subject against a background of his own time, from which it ap- 
pears that John Sevier was no better and no worse than many 
others of commanding positions, a product of the frontier—leader 
and lawmaker—Indian killer and land grabber. 


by Carroll Lane Fenton 


SCIENCE 


Science 1n THE Cuancinc Wortp. By Julian Huxley and Others, edited by 
Mary Adams. New York: The Century Co., 1933. 286 pp., $2.00. 


A Scientist Amonc THe Sovets. By Julian Huxley. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. 142 pp., $1.50. 


Tue Puitosopuy or A Screntiric Man. By Paul R. Heyl. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1933. 182 pp., $1.50. 


“No, back to Nature is not practical politics. The only cure for 
science is more science, not less. We are suffering from the effects 
of a little science badly applied. The remedy is a lot of science, 

This conclusion, voiced by Aldous Huxley, forms the essence of 
Science in the Changing World, a symposium originally presented 
as a series of British radio broadcasts. Even Hilaire Bellog, who 
questions man’s use of the machine (which he seems to accept as 
the epitome of science) calls, not for a return to the simplicity of 
Tolstoy or the faith of the Middle Ages, but for what Heldane 
calls biologic politics and economy. A combination of science, 
commercialism, and crass ignorance has got the world into its 
present fix; from it we shall emerge either by further disaster 
(which no one wants) or by intelligent, biologic planning. At 
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present, very few people want that, and one of the prime functions 
of this symposium is to arouse the public to its promise and ne- 
cessity. 

Of the several symposia dealing with the general problem of 
science’s place in our disturbed society, this perhaps is the most 
convincing, the least open to emotional or economic rebuttal. The 
very fact that it includes contributions by such critics as Fausset 
and Belloc puts those criticisms in their proper light, and enables . 
some of them to be answered by such able scientists as Lodge and 
Haldane. Science may not be a new messiah; but at least it offers 
something better than we have, and should be given a chance to 
govern its machinery before it is condemned for what that ma- 
chinery has done in the hands of commercially-minded rulers. 

Some hint of what biology may accomplish in government is 
afforded by Huxley’s Scientist Among the Soviets. Admittedly 
the result of a hasty visit, and itself rather hastily put together, 
this little volume does show the extent to which knowledge of 
man as going organism has enered into Russian industry, legal 
procedure, and even penology. It also offers apparently final 
evidence that the visiting intellectual may see what he wishes of 
Russian institutions and methods, with little or no government in- 
terference. If exhibits are selected for effect, it is only because 
visitors do not seek for themselves. 

To readers of Professor Cockrell’s articles in the Scientific 
Monthly, Huxley’s account of Russian research contains little that 
is new. Others, however, may be surprised to learn that in spite 
of the Marxian prounciamentos of Bukharin, a great amount of 
basic research is in progress at government institutions; that pure 
science is growing in prosperity under the Sovets, while it is de- 
clining in all capitalistic countries; and that communistic doc- 
trines as to the utility of research differ only in clarity of statement 
from those held by most thoughtful scientists. I* is in such “lib- 
eral” nations as the United States that we find basic research being 
starved, and the experts of a Bureau of Standards forced to fritter 
away their time and abilities upon cheaper twine, better laundry 
methods, or simplified types of paper boxes. 

Such abortions of research rest, not upon immediate economic 


_need, but upon general concepts of value in human thought and 


endeavor. It is with interest, therefore, that one turns to Dr. 
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Heyl’s Philosophy of a Scientific Man. Unfortunately, it seems 
largely a criticism of conclusions that Dr. Heyl could not accept, 
with only a few comments on human conduct and thought—the 
only fields in which philosophy is apt to make contributions of 
present importance. Phraseology is emotional and figurative; 
argument and conclusion seem contradictor. One reads an elo- 
quent defence of the “cosmis mind”, only to discover that it is 
fatally weak; peruses a paragraph on the final limits of reason, 
only to discover that when they have been reached, Dr. Heyl will 
ask from reason a dim perception of that ultimate reality which 
it cannot comprehend. Just what this means remains uncertain; 
if it constitutes Dr. Heyl’s philosophy, then that philosophy is a 
good deal less convincing than several appearing in the British 
symposium, where they are stated in the simple words suitable to 
broadcasting. 


by Kenneth L. Knickerbocker 


THE ROSSETTI CIRCLE 


Poor Sprenpip Wincs: The Rossettis and their Circle. by Frances Winwar. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Company, 1933. 413 pp., $3.50. 

So far as art and literature are concerned, Pre-Raphaelitism is 
the tell-tale heart of the Victorian era. Its first palpitations in the 
breasts of a half-dozen idealistic youths could not be silenced by 
the sarcasms of the traditionists. Of meagre significance while 
it existed as a brotherhood, unofficial Pre-Raphaelitism became 
the most potent of the Post-Romantic influences exclusive of 
Browning and Tennyson, Morris and Swinburne, drawn by the 
irresistible appeal of Rossetti’s personality, became for a time en- 
thusiasts of the new cult. Morris’s best work—The Defense of 
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Guenevere volumé—resulted from his discipleship. Swinburne’s 
art was permanently affected by Pre-Raphaelistic ideals. Down 
through the ranks of the minor poets the virus penetrated—to 
Christina Rossetti, to Coventry Patmore; through Coventry 
Patmore to Alice Meynell, and so to others, less directly and less 
importantly. 

Besides its significant effects on painting and poetry, Pre- 
Raphaelitism offers to the literary historian the piquancy of a 
multiple romance. A story woven from the lives of ag amorous 
Rossetti, a delicately satanic Swinburne, a dynamic Morris, can- 
not be dull. With Elizabeth Siddal and Fanny Cornforth to rep- 
resent the heaven and earth of Gabriel’s affections and Janey 
Morris to occupy the questionable mid-region, the cast of charac- 
ters is complete for the central drama. Let Adah Isaacs Menken, 
the equestrian Venue, appear for Swinburne’s sake and Jane Car- 
lyle for gossip’s; and Ruskin the apron-stringed aesthetic with his 
ephemeral Rose la Touche, Whistler the Butterfly with the Wasp’s 
tail, Meredith the snob, Howell the unscrupulous Portuguese, 
Simeon Solomon the epicene artist,—add these and the many more 
sharply differentiated personalities who were directly or indirectly © 
a part of Pre-Raphaelitism and you have an incomparable dra- 
matis personae for a great story. 

Anyone, therefore, attempting to tell the complete history of the 
Rossenttis and their circle is faced by an embarassment of riches. 
Miss Winwar in Poor Splendid Wings shows no hesitancy, no fal- 
tering, no tendency to lose her way. She literally absorbs into 
her well-written pages the whole significance of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement and, at the same time, keeps her pages free from the 
slightest hint of didacticism. One can imagine that Miss Winwar 
has, all but in body, lived with the characters of her book. There 
is not a fiction in the volume, yet the continuity is remarkably like 
the continuity of artifice. One is struck by the contrast in this 
respect between Poor Splendid Wings and Violet Hunt’s The Wife 

of Rossetti (1932). Violet Hunt was actually alive during the de- 
clining years of those who made Pre-Raphaelitism, yet the story 
she tells is awry, both in fact and in interpretation. Miss Winwar, 
on the other hand, convinces one that she is utterly right in all 
she says; with a trifling exception or two, all that she says can 
be verified in the adequate records pertaining to Pre-Raphaelitism. 
Poor Splendid Wings begins in the studio of Johnny Millais, 
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aged fifteen, and closes “at Sir Coutts Lindsay’s elegant gallery”, 
where John Everett Millais, R. A., aged fifty-seven, is holding a 
none too happy review of his life’s work. Again, the story begins 
in the drawing-room of the Rossetti home where four precocious 
youngesters are surrounded by a medley of foreigners, and closes 
at Birchington where Dante Gabriel Rossetti, now forever famous 
as painter and poet, died. Yet again, the story begins with John 
Ruskin, aged four, standing for his portrait to James Northcote, 
R. A., and ends with John Ruskin calmly brooding away his 
closing days at Denmark Hill. Chapter by chapter the cast of 
characters is enlarged. Each new character is fitted solidly into 
the text, and at the end there is no savor of incompleteness. 

Miss Winwar’s book won the five thousand dollar prize offered 
by The Atlantic Monthly for the best piece of unpublished non- 
fiction of 1932-33. Eight hundred manuscripts competed for the 
award. That Miss Winwar’s manuscript won from so numerous 
a field will surprise no one who has read Poor Splendid Wings. 
Only one such book could be written in a prize competition. 


by S. L. Ware 


SINCE 1914 


Tue Worvp Since 1914. By Walter Consuelo Langsam. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 1933. Pp. 723. 

In this substantial manual packed with information called from 
a wide range of authorities, Dr. Langsam aims at acquainting 
not only the college student but the ordinary citizen as well with 
the outstanding post-war issues that confront the nations in their 
international relations as well as in their domestic affairs to-day. 
He contributes much to clarify these issues as well as to arouse 
interest in them, and thus he justifies his hope that he too has 
made his contribution to world understanding which leads to 
world peace. 
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The volume falls into*%wo divisions labelled by the author “In- 
In the 


ternational Scenes” and “National Scenes”, respectively. 
first and by far the briefest division, Dr. Langsam shortly reviews 
the causes for the World War, the military and naval operations, 
the assembling of the Peace Conference, and its work as embodied 
in the League of Nations and in’ the five famous peace treaties. 
The most considerable chapters in this division are those devoted 
to the League of Nations and to security and disarmament. The 
treatment of the League is full, judicious, discriminating. “More 
than any other agency”, finely comments the author, “the League 
has helped to make people aware of the existence of world con- 
ditions and world problems, and to dispel the old ideas concern- 
ing purely national and isolated difficulties. It is a decided ad- 
vance merely to have a periodic assemblage of representatives 
from all over the world at one conference table, so that these dele- 
gates may come to know their respective worths and outlooks”. 
On the other hand, Dr. Langsam is a realist concerning the pos- 
sibilities for good of the League. He does not fail to see that the 
League has retained something of its original character of a “New 
Holy Alliance” to perpetuate the treaties; that it is but “half a 
league onward” without the United States and Russia; and that 
it can rarely accomplish anything without unanimity. 

Dr. Langsam handles the disarmament problem with sympathy 
and patience, but he is under no illusions in regard to the almost 
insuperable obstacles thrown in the way by nationalistic fears and 
ambitions. 

Part Two is easily the most valuable, as it is also the most 
readable of the two sections of the book. All of the leading states 
of Europe and many of the smaller ones, especially those born 
or resurrected after the War, are passed in review, and to each is 
accorded a full discussion enriched with picturesque penstrokes 
of its leading policies and politicians and their aspirations, ac- 
complishments or failures during the reconstruction period. The 
essays on Contemporary Germany, Fascist Italy and Soviet Russia 
are written with a wealth of knowledge and an abundance of de- 
tail usually found only in specialists. The writer then moves on 
to Asia, Africa, and, finally, the United States, thus completing 
the best and fullest picture of the world as a whole known to the - 
reviewer. 

Concerning the book by and large, a few statements of the au- 
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thor are questionable. We agree with him when he says: “By 
1914 Europe was thoroughly militaristic’, but we dissent when he 
adds: “France as much as Germany” (page 6). That France 
had her militarists is shown by the Dreyfus affair, but that she 
could subordinate them to the civil power is shown by the final 
outcome of that celebrated case. Never did the General Staff of 
the French army exercise the power in government wielded by the 
“soldier politicians” (the phrase is Otfried Nippold’s who knew 
them well before the War) of the German Staff. This conviction 
is forced upon every reader of the “Grosse Politik”, and particul- 
arly of that portion dealing with the Anglo-German naval rivalry. 
It is interesting in this connection to read Dr. Langsam’s foot- 
note (p. 12) where it appears that in the period 1872-1912 Ger- 
many increased her military and naval expenditures by 335 percent 
and France hers by 133 percent! 

We see also that our author accepts without questioning the 
dictum of German military men regarded as axiomatic by Harry 
Elmer Barnes and all other revisionists and admitted even by so 
impartial an authority as Professor Fay, that “mobilization means 
war’. The late Professor Edward Raymond Turner strenuously 
combatted this dictum in his Europe Since 1870 (Pp. 484-485) 
saying there: “So long as Germany could maintain her doctrine 
that. ‘mobilization means war’, she was undisputed mistress of 
Europe”. Again, no one denies that the actual declaration of war 
both against France as well as Russia came from Germany. Can 
Germany wash all blood from her hands with the rather childish 
assertion that she would have declared war had she known Eng- 
land would side with France and Russia? Such is the plea of the 
Revisionists and it is adopted by Langsam (p. 20). Elsewhere the 
author speaks of “the flimsly excuse (p. 32) of Great Britain in 
seizing and opening neutral mail”. We recommend to him Major 
Eric Fisher Wood’s “Note Book of an Intelligence Officer”, which, 
we trust, will make him more tolerant towards England. Finally 
in his “Note on the Lusitania Case” (pp. 44-45) Dr. Langsam has 
no right to assume that the Lusitania “carried several million 
rounds of ammunition as well as tons of shrapnel shells”. On the 
contrary, in a suit brought by the Cunard Company in a U. S. 
District Court in New York State to limit its liability, tt was 
proved that the steamship was never armed, neither did she carry 
explosives. 











by Edd Winfield Parks 


SOUTHERN FOLK SONGS 


Wuire Sprrirvats oF THE SourHERN UpLanps. The Story of the Fasola Folk, 
their Songs, Singings, and “Buckwueat Notes.” By George Pullen Jackson. 
University of North Carolina Press. $4.50. 

Many books have been written in the attempt to trace the evo- 
lution of art forms, as well as of life. Dr. Jackson reverses this 
usual process; he is concerned with the devolution (which is not, 
necessarily, the degeneration) of religious music in rural America. 
The fasola singers represent an old culture, with a name that 
originated in Elizabethan times, but the distinctive features of this 
musical “lost tonal tribe” were products of the American fron- 
tier. 

The shaped-note songbooks, with a distinctive symbol for each 
musical note, appeared in New ‘England before 1800. These first 
books were intended to make easier the singing of sacred hymn 
tunes, but the development in the South and West was away from 
the strict hymn to a looser form that Dr. Jackson describes as 
white spirituals, with a definite folk-genre. Innumerable shaped- 
note songbooks appeared, and today these books sell by the hun- 
dreds of thousands yearly; regularly the singers hold conven- 
tions and singing schools. Their method of singing is peculiarly 
their own: the tempo is more rapid, the melodic ornamentation is 
greater, and fuguing tunes (tunes with distinct and successively 
appearing parts for basses, tenors, altos, and trebles) retain great 
popularity. The songs range from sacred hymns to ballads and 
even to some few dance tunes and erotic texts. 

By a close and systematic examination, Dr. Jackson destroys 
once and for all the absurd romanticization that negro spirituals 
developed independently of white music, that the only truly artis- 
tic music ever produced in this country came over, in germinal 
state, with the negro in the slave ship. The camp-meeting song 
was a free adaptation of the sacred hymns, and the negro spirit- 
ual in its turn was an even freer adaptation of the camp-meeting 
song. The white spirituals were individualistic, with a very loose 
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technique and a dominating refrain. The negro “simplified the 
tunes in matters of pitch compass, loosened up the exactions of 
their scale intervals and complicated their simple rhythmic trend.” 
This represents the devolution of which I spoke. it occurred both 
with text and with music. Dr..Jackson gives numerous examples, 
but none is more convincing than the successive steps from Charles 
Wesley’s hymn, He Comes, to the popular negro spiritual, Roll 
Jordan Roll. af ( 

On the basis of this work, we must ftnge our theory of the 
origin. of the negro spiritual. These songs do not lose in value, 
but they do become a natural and integral part of American life. 
The spirituals, white and black, are as native to this country as 
the camp-meeting, and the real origin of each is bedded deep in 
English Protestantism. 

But even more important to us are the folk habits of the South- 
ern whites. Dr. Jackson’s book gives the entire story of one ne- 
‘glected phase of our culture, that will go far toward explaining to 
us exactly what the South was, and is. Only through a sane, ade- 
quate comprehension of these folk backgrounds can we hope to 
develop a valid art or, for that matter, a valid way of living. 


by Clarence Gohdes 


HAWTHORNE’S NOTEBOOKS 


Tue American Noresooxs. By Nathanie) Hawthorne. Edited by Randall Stew- 
art. New IJaven. Yale University Press. XCVI, 337 pp. 1932. $5.00. 


A Victorian wife—properly and efficient!y—edited Hawthorne’s 
journals for their first publication; and now Professor Stewart has 
returned to the original manuscripts and given us, with the ex- 
ception of a few pages, an unexpurgated text of the diary entries, 
plans for stories and sketches, and daily musings which flowed in- 
formally from the pen of the novelist from 1837 to 1853. Not con- 
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tent with reproducing a text with expert precision, the editor has 
included in the volume careful studies of character types and re- 
current themes in Hawthorne’s works. 

Whenever one of our critics—or even one of our scholars—turns 
to the task of analyzing the baffling mind of the shy Hawthorne, 
there will be no firmer basis for his study than Professor Stewart’s 
work, which is marked by the most profitable kind of industrious- 
ness and graced by common sense. 


by S. L. Ware 


SPANISH AMERICA 


Historicat Evotution or Hispanic America. By J. Fred Rippy. New York: 

F. 5. Crofts & Co., 1932. Pp. 580. 

In the brief period of fifty years following Columbus’ discovery 
of America the Conquistadores of Spain had explored, conquered, 
and staked out an empire three times as large as the present United 
States. They vanquished with hundreds the organized resistance 
of millions of civilized natives. With none of our transportantional 
ner medical appliances, they overcame giant handicaps of distance, 
climate, and topography, such as the four thousand mile stretch 
of arctic desert along the tops of the Andes or the “gloomy, sti- 
fling, musty, shady, damp vault” of the jungle in the tropical low- 
lands, where disease ever brooded and insects attacked and tor- 
tured in relays by day and by night. Nor was the constructive 
and civilizing achievement of the friar, the colonist and the states- 
man less marvelous than that of the Conquistador. If the latter 
wiped out millions by the sword or by peonage, other millions 
were protected, converted and trained in the arts of civilization 
by Church and State. Millions, too, mingled their blood with that 
of the Spaniard. Before the colonial era had passed Spain had 
set up in the Americas twenty universities and built hundreds of 
cities. F inally, when the mother country had exhausted herself, 
her sons in the New World revived in their fight for independence 
the old heroic blood and founded those twenty commonwealths on 
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which the eyes of the world are fixed today. These new States, 
whose population now totals over one hundred millions, offer to 
the land-hungry people of Europe raw materials, metals, miner- 
als, and, above all, farms and honits which virtually know no 
limit and which are the hope of humanity. 

To this great theme Professor Rippy has done justice in a text- 
book which avoids the dull fact-finding of the handbook by bring- 
ing in the personal and human factor in the shape of numerous 
biographical sketches of Spanish viceroys, Revolutionary heroes 
and modern dictators. He has added interest by multiplying 
quotations from contemporary sources, and he has done justice to 
social and intellectual as well as to political and economic activity. 
Devoting less than a fourth of his text to the colonial era, he has 
reserved over four hundred pages for the story of independence 
and the still more arduous struggles for political education, race 
assimilation and economic exploitation which followed upon in- 
dependence. A praiseworthy feature in a book of this character 
is a most unusually full treatment of the relations of the young 
republics to the State of Europe and to the United States. The 
Pan-Hispanic and Pan-American movements are stressed and 
much is said of the interrelations of Latin America. All is brought 
down to the Year 1932. Six full page illustrations, fifteen maps 
and charts, a comprehensive index and a judicious bibliography 
complete this admirable text-book. 


by Carroll Lane Fenton 


AN AMERICAN NATURALIST 


Turiits or A Naturauist’s Quest. By Raymond L. Ditmars. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. XII plus 268 pp., $3.50. 


Srrance Antmats I Have Known. By Raymond L. Ditmars. Nwe Yerk: 
Brewer, Warren and Putnam, 1931. X plus 375 pp., $3.50. 


Next to William Beebe, Dr. Ditmars is our best-known natur- 
alist. Akin in their ability to write and talk of animals in ways 
that attract the non-scientific, these men have come to mean what 
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Lydekker and Brehm meant to another generation. Yet their 
fame does not rest on a common basis: for while Beebe is known 
as an explorer and essayist, Ditmars has become almost synony- 
mous with snakes—snakes in the wild, nakes in zoos, snakes in 
medical institutions. In vain does he inform us that his charges 
also include elephants, wild sheep, hippopotami and orang-outans. 
To the public, Ditmars remains the man of serpents, and even 
his publishers have elected to bind one of these in a replica of 
snake skin, and to jacket the other with a manificant cobra. 
Both books are autobiographical, with emphasis on anecdote. 
Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest is the more pretentious, and officers 
the better summary of its author’s career, as well as his adventures. 
From his first unsuccessful effort to discuss “Rattlesnakes in Con- 
necticut” before the Linnaean Society of New York, it leads by 
fairly direct steps to his appointment as curator on the Bronx zoo. 
Those steps involved the building of a private collection of rep- 
tiles, kept in the parental home; the achievement of fame through 
a newspaper feature story; and adventures in lecturing, with a 
a bag of snakes as illustrations. Those were before the days of 
movies, and he who would show a creature in action was forced 
to exhibit the animal itself. At Ditmars’s first lecture, one mem- 
ber of the audience fainted when an “illustration” began to rattle. 
It is when he faces the multitudinous taksks of a zoor curator 
that Ditmars allows strict autobiography o lapse in favor of topic 
and anecdote. If one wonders at this, let him read—and marvel 
that any one can keep his head in work that demands the methods 
and abilities of scientist, veterinarian, circus man, ballyhoo artist, 
administrator, lecturer, writer, and purveyor of advice to the in- 
quiring. A giraffe becomes ill, or a python fails to shed: Dr. 
Ditmars is called. A woman wants a five letter word which is the 
name of a reptile bust sounds like “skunk”—and again he meets 
the need. Snakes must be directed for educational movies, in which 
Ditmars was a pioneer; others are to be robbed of their venom so 
that anti-venin may be prepared. Next, the ills of a monkey de- 
mand treatment; and a student arrives to aid in experiments on 
the effect of music upon reptiles. The effect is real, and leads Dr. 
Ditmars to field studies of the work of snake charmers, some of 
whom are Simon-pure fakes, while others possess remarkable 
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ability to handle a fierce and poisonous species without any harm 
to themselves. 

Though I have compared Ditmars with Beebe, I do not imply 
that they write alike. Beebe is a stylist, our foremost exponent 
of an exotic type of nature essay. Ditmars is very matter-of-fact, 
has a gift for plain and rapid narrative, and thoroughly enjoys a 
good laugh—especially at his own expense. His perception of the 
funny, yet earnest figure of his youth is decidedly worth while; 
his account of the public efforts of a zoo curator often borders on 
hilarious mirth. And though his books may lack lasting value, 
they do provide pleasant reading, even while they should con- 
vince the reader that a zoo is more than a mere show place, or a 
series of animal prisons. 


Tue Srruccie ror Sovurn America. By Dr. J. E. Normano. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Company. 1931. Pp. 294. 

On a broad canvas, with detachment and searching attentive- 
ness, Dr. Normano tells of the struggles of Europe and the United 
States for dominance in South American markets. In this strug- 
gle ideas and sentiments are powerful weapons. France and Italy 
come a-wooing with cosmopolitanism, freedom, culture; Spain with 
the language of Cervantes; England with railroads and gentle- 
men; the United States with the gospel of efficiency and higher 
standards of living in the home and community. And the “se- 
duced” continent listens to all its wooers, and accepts with eager- 
ness all the world’s gifts. However, the sympathy and affection 
of the masses are for Spain, the fount of their social culture. And 
now, with republicanism in Spain, the world may behold an ar- 
ticulated Pan-Hispanic opinion as a new factor in international 
affairs. 


Tue Lire or tHe Burterrty. By Friedrich Schnack. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. $2.50. 
Friedrich Schnack has been hailed as an entomologist “with a 
passion for his subject,” who has described the life of butterflies 
with skill and lyric beauty which rival the work of Hudson. One 
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finds, however, that passion and lyricism have routed science. 
Entomologists, I am sure, will be surprised to learn that the 
sphinx moth is a highly evolved butterfly; geologists will be more 
amused than inspired by the account of “that pre-time before the 
time of man, when mountains bounded upon the shifting earth 
like waves upon the ocean”. And one hesitates to say what hard- 
headed evolutionists, concerned with mathematical formulae and 
genes, will think of the theory that butterflies with azure wings 
are descended “from forefathers that fell from heaven, while those 
spotted with red are ‘memorials to those wan springs and sum- 
mers [of glacial times] when every red bloom wanished.’” In 
short, this is neither science nor good writing: it is hysterical, 
sentimental nonsense which should repel even soft-minded “na- 
ture lovers.” One hopes that it will promptly reach oblivion on 


_ the shelves of those who deal in remainders. 


In Derense or Tomorrow. By Robert Douglas Bowden. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 1931. Pp. 210. 


The author brings the good news that America is moving on- 
ward and upward; that we are improving, that we are funda- 
mentally sound, and headed in the right direction. If we have 
difficulties and maladjustments we must not forget that we have 
just come out of the struggle with a vast continent; rather we 
should become indiscriminate in our patriotic enthusiasms and 
sing, with the author, lusty dithyrambs on progress, democracy, 
judicial and political freedom, and our great national wealth. Mr. 
Bowden’s balance sheet of American civilization has no liabilities, 
and where recognized, they are attacked as foreign to our national 
genius. “Tomorrow” will bring more education, more freedom, 
more wealth; it is in the nature of things American. 











